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COMMENT 


WE have discussed elsewhere the latest revised edition of 
the President’s views of the Monroe Doctrine, the trusts, 
and the tariff, as these were expressed in the interesting 
speeches delivered at Chicago, Milwaukee, and Minneapolis. 
What we would here consider for a moment is the probable 
effect of the tour which Mr. Roosevelt is making on his polit- 
ical prospects. Ostensibly, of course, his journey has no 
political purpose, but it is obviously impossible that some in- 
fluence upon his chances of nomination and election in 1904 
should not be exerted by his forceful personality, and by the 
utterance of his opinions concerning questions of vital mo- 
ment to the American people. As we have repeatedly said, 
we have no doubt that if the Republican national convention 
were held next month Mr. Roosevelt would receive the nom- 
ination, and we have as little doubt that were the election 
to take place next November he would be chosen President. 
Many things may happen, however, in a twelvemonth, and one 
of the things, which is already in the course of happening, is 
the present tour, by which the attitude of party leaders, as 
well as that of the voters at large, toward the President may 
be affected. Our opinion is that what he has thus far said 
in regard to the tariff and the trusts will tend to conciliate 
party leaders in the East and in the Middle West, where alone 
a formidable opposition to him might possibly have been or- 
ganized. 





That most of the delegates from the Northern States 
west of the Mississippi will zealously support him seems as 
certain now as it seemed a month ago. That most of 
the delegates from those Southern States wherein the party 
organization is controlled by Lily White Republicans would 
oppose him if they saw a likelihood of success, still continues 
to be probable. In view, however, of his latest and relatively 
conservative declarations about matters of capital importance 
to industrial, commercial, and financial interests, the party 
leaders in New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Tlinois 
no longer have such plausible reasons for opposition to his 
candidacy as they might have adduced five months ago. Mean- 
while, Mr. Roosevelt is unquestionably stronger with the rank 
and file of the voters than he was before he effected a set- 
tlement of the coal strike. His hold upon their confidence and 
sympathy is attested by the enthusiasm with which he has 
been received everywhere during his tour. That such popu- 
larity may prove an irresistible factor in a national convention 
was shown in 1896, when, it is no secret, some of the most 
powerful party leaders preferred another candidate. On 
the whole, recent events confirm the conclusion which we had 


previously reached, that Mr. Roosevelt cannot be beaten for 
the Republican nomination, and that his defeat must come, 
if it come at all, through the triumph of the Democratic can- 
didate at the ballot-box. 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. McKinley differ in this respect, that 
the former goes on his travels with his opinions ready made, 
whereas the latter used the opportunity of meeting representa- 
tive men in various sections of the country to ascertain the 
prevailing drift of public sentiment. Mr. McKinley also 
strove to allay factional quarrels, and a subsidence of such 
dissensions was generally observed after his visit to a par- 
ticular State. Whether Mr. Roosevelt will also essay the réle 
of peacemaker is as yet unknown, but undoubtedly there is 
ample room for the exercise of the conciliatory function. Of 
the States that he has visited, or means to visit, no fewer 
than eight have party troubles of their own. In Wisconsin, 
for example, the followers of Governor La Follette believe him 
to be quite as worthy as Senator Spooner of consideration at 
the hands of Republican voters and of the Federal Executive. 
In Michigan there are Alger and anti-Alger factions. Among 
the Iowa Republicans there is a sharp line of cleavage between 
the tariff-revisers headed by {#pvernor Cummins and the anti- 
revisers, of whom Secretary®0f-the-Treasury Shaw and Rep- 
resentative Hull are spokesmen. The two Senators from 
Minnesota are rivals for Federal patronage, and the State, 
having an important beet-sugar industry, is still to a certain 
extent divided with reference to the Cuban reciprocity treaty. 
In Missouri the partisans of Kerens and those of Hitchcock 
are still far from being reconciled, and there is a contest 
in Nebraska between the Rosewater and the Mercer factions. 
When he gets to Oregon and California, the President will 
find plenty of work for a pacificator, if he has any inclination 
for the rdle. No doubt he will try to be impartial, but im- 
partiality is not always satisfactory when the stock of Federal 
patronage is small. Few Presidents have had Mr. McKinley’s 
knack of making a little patronage go a long way. In any 
event, there is no doubt that the duties of hospitality will 
enforce a lull in factional controversies during Mr. Roosevelt’s 
visit. 


Mr. Cleveland, Mr. Olney. Mr. Gorman, and Judge Parker 
are not the only men who have been mentioned as possible 
recipients of the Democratic nomination for the Presidency 
in 1904. Five other names have lately been suggested, to 
wit, those of David R. Francis, of St. Louis; of Melville E. 
Ingalls, of Cincinnati; of Carter H. Harrison, of Chicago; 
Tom Johnson, of Cleveland; and W. R. Hearst, of New York 
city. Only the three last-named would be acceptable to Mr. 
Bryan. As Mr. Hearst could not possibly secure the delega- 
tion from the State of New York, his pretensions to the nom- 
ination can scarcely be regarded as serious at this time. As 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Ingalls are citizens of the same State, 
their ambitions are hardly reconcilable. Each might have 
strength enough to prevent the other from getting an undi- 
vided delegation from Ohio. As between these two Mr. 
Johnson is ahead, for he has been elected Mayor of 
Cleveland, whereas Mr. Ingalls has failed to be elected 
Mayor of Cincinnati. But Mr. John R. McLean must 
always be reckoned with in an Ohio State convention. 
Though Mr. Carter H. Harrison has been re-elected Mayor 
of Chicago, he will have no chance of being nominated 
for President, but if the nominee of the Democratic con- 
vention were an Eastern man, Mr. Harrison might possibly 
be named for the Vice-Presidency, in the hope of carrying 
Tllinois. Of the five new candidates whom we have mentioned, 
Mr. Francis has by far the most distinguished record in 
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publie life. He has been Mayor of St. Louis, Governor of 
Missouri, Secretary of the Interior in a Cleveland cabinet, 
and is now president of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
We take for granted, however, that, as he was a Gold Demo- 
crat in 1896, he would be opposed by Mr. Bryan in the Demo- 
cratic national convention, if not afterwards as well. From 
the Bryanite point of view Mr. Ingalls is open to criticism on 
the same ground, but, un'ke many representatives of capital, 
he would probably be e2ble to accept the platforms framed at 
Chicago and Kansas City if they were freed from the demand 
for the free coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one. 
He is opposed to the coercion of labor, he is a believer in the 
taxation of franchises, and he has expressed regret that the 
United States Supreme Court pronounced the income tax un- 
constitutional. Mr. Bryan must by this time perceive that the 
insertion of his silver plank is an impossibility, and, there- 
fore, he might be expected to recognize in Mr. Ingalls an al- 
most ideal candidate. We apprehend, however, that Mr. 
Ingalls’s failure to support Mr. Bryan in 1896 would be deemed 
an unpardonable sin. On the whole, we adhere to the opinion 
that Judge Parker, if he can secure the delegation from his 
own State, has at present much the best chance of securing 
the Democratic nomination. 


The latest news from the anthracite-coal region is that so 
many of the miners are dissatisfied with the practical results 
of the commission’s award that another general strike must 
be regarded as at least conceivable. It seems, to be sure, in- 
credible that the union mine-workers should fail to recognize 
the tremendous advantage gained by them through the ap- 
pointment and outcome of the Coal-Strike Commission. It 
will be remembered that the operators originally denied that 
there was anything to arbitrate, and refused to recognize in 
any way, direct or indirect, the miners’ union. Through the 
President’s interposition, the operators not only consented to 
refer all the questions that were or might be at issue between 
them and their employees to arbitrators, but, inasmuch as Mr. 
Roosevelt had called into consultation Mr. Mitchell as the rep- 
resentative of the labor element, they were virtually con- 
strained to recognize the miners’ union as a party to the con- 
troversy. Thus they practically acquiesced in the establish- 
ment of a principle for which theretofore the union - labor 
leaders had vainly contended. That principle will be hope- 
lessly discredited if the union workers now decline to abide 
by the award which they promised in advance to regard as 
obligatory for three years. It is true that employers and em- 
ployed may differ as to the meaning of certain terms of. the 
award. Such a divergence of interpretation was foreseen, 
however, by the commission, and a safeguard was provided 
in the form of conciliation committees. If Mr. Mitchell de- 
serves the reputation for sagacity and foresight which he 
has acquired, he will insist that the miners, instead of recur- 
ring to a strike and thus committing industrial suicide, shall 
request the appointment of conciliation committees, and abide 
by their decision. Instead of waiting for such a decision, 
the employees of the Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron 
Company, and also of several individual collieries, have taken 
the law into their own hands, and refused to work after 
half past two on Saturday afternoon. It appears that, before 
the award of the commission became operative, the employees 
of the anthracite companies were accustomed to work only 
eight hours a day on Saturday, and to stop at half past two, 
although they were allowed pay for ten hours’ work on that 
day. The commission reduced the number of working-hours 
from ten to nine, but said nothing about Saturday. The oper- 
ators, whose expenses have been materially increased by the 
findings of the commission, insist that their employees shall 
work nine hours on Saturday, as on every other day. Whether 
this was the intention of the commission is just one of those 
things which conciliation committees were expected to find 
out. We take for granted that Mr. Mitchell will not permit 
the principle of arbitration to be made a laughing-stock thus 
early in its application, before the mine-workers have even 
received their arrears of back pay. 





An unanticipated quarter for the promulgation of social- 
istie or semisocialistiec doctrine is the Committee on Fed- 
eral Relations of the Massachusetts Legislature. The usual 
function of this committee is academic, as to it go many of 
the debating-society questions which find their way into the 
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Legislature, and generally it is expected to do no more than 
to report a series of fluent and more or less hazy resolutions, 
to afford chance for an afternoon of tall talk on the part of 
the orators of the general court. This is not precisely what 
it has done in the matter of the national control of the 
anthracite-coal mines, a subject on which some sort of action 
was made necessary by the appearance of an immense number 
of petitions looking to that end. The surprise is found in the 
fact that the committee, composed of eight Republicans and 
three Democrats, have unanimously reported a resolve asking 
Congress “ to take such measures as will place the anthracite- 
mining industry under government control or supervision; 
and if this prove ineffective, then to take such measures as 
will lead to ownership of the said mines by the national 
government.” All the members of the committee, except one, 
come from the cities and larger towns, where the stress of 
the coal famine of last winter was most severe, and they 
probably reflect to a great extent a certain vociferous senti- 
ment rather than any carefully decided conviction. Some 
indication to the same conclusion is seen in the action of an- 
other committee, which has been investigating the retail coal 
business in the State, but which went out of its way to make 
a special report in support of the Committee on Federal Re- 
lations. Two committees of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
including in all about twenty fairly astute politicians, stand- 
ing sponsors for such a revolutionary and far-reaching propo- 
sition as governmental ownership of coal-mines constitutes a 
spectacle which is in many respects a wonder among the 
political curiosities of the hour. Either the current is actually 
running pretty strong, or these gentlemen have made them- 
selves believe that it is. 


An incident which, it is to be hoped, will have far-reach- 
ing consequences, was the conviction on Saturday, April 4, 
in Philadelphia, of three school directors accused of con- 
spiring to extort money from persons seeking to be employed 
as school-teachers, and also of having accepted bribes for 
the promotion of teachers. The verdict carries with it a maxi- 
mum penalty of $500 fine and an imprisonment of two years. 
It is well known to those who are conversant with municipal 
affairs in our larger cities that the position of school director, 
although usually unsalaried, is eagerly sought by politicians 
of questionable reputation. It is not customary for men of 
that type to perform public services gratuitously, out of sin- 
gle-hearted devotion to the good of the community. The mo- 
tive which has been currently imputed to them is the desire 
to levy blackmail, not only on the actual or prospective teach- 
ers who desire appointment or promoticn, but also on the 
business firms which wish to furnish text-books and other 
things needed in public schools. The extortion of money 
under such circumstances is a crime, but, for obvious reasons, 
it is a crime very difficult to prove. The exposure of an at- 
tempt to blackmail would ordinarily prove fatal to the hope 
of procuring an appointment or a promotion, or of obtaining 
orders for text-books or school supplies. The only possible 
mode of purging and rehabilitating school boards in our 
larger municipalities is by making the position of school 
director undesirable to rascals through the discovery that it 
ean be turned to pecuniary account only at the imminent 
risk of a sentence to the penitentiary. From this point of 
view, the fate of the Philadelphia school directors should 
prove of signal benefit to more than one municipality. What 
went on in the school department of the New York city 
government under the Tammany régime should be subjected 
to rigorous scrutiny, and we have no doubt that the state of 
things in Chicago and St. Louis would also repay investiga- 
The conviction of the Philadelphia scoundrels reflects 
the highest credit on District-Attorney Weaver, and it is a 
happy augury for the city of which he is Mayor-elect. 


It is fortunate that the date for the meeting of the Colom- 
bian Congress has not been as yet fixed by executive decree, 
for it is known that many of the members-elect are op- 
posed to a ratification of the Panama Canal treaty, and it 
is desirable to ascertain the grounds of their opposition. It 
is barely possible that, although elections in Colombia have 
long been a farce, the Bogota or provincial authorities may 
have carelessly permitted the return of some intractable per- 
sons. It is even conceivable that such a thing as disinterested 
patriots may exist in Colombia, and that such men might be 



















































































































foolish enough to suppose that their country’s interests would 
be seriously impaired if the canal treaty were ratified. We 
call such an hypothesis foolish, because all intelligent Colom- 
bians must know that their own country could never com- 
plete the canal; that the United States would never allow 
any European power to do it, and that we ourselves will not 
undertake the work, except upon the equitable conditions 
that we have prescribed. The treaty sanctioned by the Senate 
is the very best that Colombia can get. She must, therefore, 
take it or leave it. In the event of the treaty’s rejection, we 
should, of course, proceed to negotiate with Nicaragua. We 
do not apprehend, however, that the needy officials of Bogota 
will miss the chance of fingering ten million dollars in gold. 
They are probably not much surprised at the ostensible oppo- 
sition to the treaty, and impute it, doubtless, to a natural de- 
sire to secure a share of the spoils. Experience has rendered 
them familiar with several ways of disarming opposition. 
One way is intimidation: when the late President, San Cle- 
mente, proved inconvenient, he was consigned to prison. An- 
other way would be to promise a modest fraction of the pur- 
chase money receivable from the United States. There is a 
report that by promises of this kind some of the leaders of 
the recent revolution in the State of Panama were persuaded 
to lay down their arms. A third way would be to offer a 
member-elect who proclaims his intention to vote against 
the treaty a lucrative federal office, the acceptance of which 
would render his seat in Congress vacant. It is said that this 
mode of silencing opponents has been successfully employed 
in several instances during the last two weeks. One thing is 
certain, namely, that ten million dollars in gold represents 
the maximum amount of cash that the Colombian Confedera- 
tion will ever get a chance of dividing, and, as by this date 
the fact must have been driven home to them, we entertain 
no doubt that the treaty will in due time be ratified. 


No reasonable man will question the soundness of the po- 
sition taken by Mr. Bowen, the representative of Venezuela, 
with regard to the provision which the three blockading pow- 
ers desired at the last moment to insert in the protocol de- 
fining the issue which is to be presented to the Hague tribunal. 
The original agreement was—the agreement accepted by all 
of the non-blockading powers which have entered into ne- 
gotiations with Mr. Bowen, as well as by Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Italy—that the International Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague should simply be invited to determine 
whether in the distribution of the thirty per cent. of the 
customs revenue of La Guayra and Puerto Cabello, which is 
to be set aside for the payment of foreign creditors, the 
blockading powers should have preference over those other 
creditor powers that have refrained from an attempt to en- 
force their claims by acts of war. Now Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Italy, possibly foreseeing an unfavorable decision 
at The Hague, propose that, if the international tribunal 
should deny preference to the blockaders, it should then be re- 
quested to answer the two additional questions, first, whether 
Venezuela ought to make good to the allies the cost of block- 
ading her own ports, and, if so, what sum of money should 
be paid for such purpose, and under what conditions. It is 
obvious that, if the Hague court should establish a prece- 
dent by condemning Venezuela to pay the cost, of the block- 
ade, two things would almost certainly follow. In the first 
place, the European creditors of a Latin-American republic 
would be even more eager than they are now to extort the 
payment of claims by acts of war; and, in the second place, 
having once started a blockade, they would be tempted to pro- 
long it. That is to say, a result precisely opposite to that 
desired by our government would be attained, for it is the 
manifest wish of the United States to discourage the creditors 
of American commonwealths from resorting to blockades and 
bombardments which might bring about unpleasant complica- 
tions. 


Another amendment proposed by the allies, but rejected 
by Mr. Bowen, was to the effect that, in deciding the 
question of preferential or separate treatment for the block- 
ading powers, the tribunal should take into consideration the 
resources of Venezuela other than the thirty per cent. of the 
customs revenue to be set aside, which outside resources 
might be available for the claims of other powers. Mr. Bowen 
declined to acquiesce in either of these proposals, on the 
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ground that they constitute entirely new demands or claims, 
and that the blockading powers are bound not to add anything 
to the protocols into which they respectively entered on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1903, and in pursuance of which the blockade was 
suspended, and the Venezuela controversy was presumed to 
have been adjusted. As to the request that the Hague tri- 
bunal shall determine whether Venezuela ought to pay the 
cost of the blockade out of the thirty per cent. of the customs 
revenue to be set aside, Mr. Bowen points out that this is 
irreconcilable with the original protocols, which provided that 
the thirty per cent. should be applied to the payment of the 
claims therein designated, and to be alienated for no other 
purposes. There is not the slightest doubt that the United 
States and all the other non-blockading powers will sustain 
Mr. Bowen’s position, so that Great Britain, Germany, and 
Italy will either have to withdraw their additional demands 
or try to enforce them by a renewal of the blockade. They are 
not in the least likely to recur to the latter alternative. 


According to the latest news from Shanghai, the stability 
of the Peking government is threatened not only by sporadic 
uprisings among the native Chinese in the southern prov- 
inces, and by the widespread discontent caused by the in- 
creased taxes which the mandarins levy on the pretext of 
providing for the indemnity due to foreign powers, but also 
by a split among the Manchus, who constitute the bulwark 
of the dynasty. It will be remembered that among the high 
Manchu dignitaries who were implicated in the Boxer out- 
rages, and the condign punishment of whom was exacted by 
the allied powers after the capture of Peking, were General 
Tung Fu-Hsiang and Prince Tuan, whose son, Pu Chun, had 
been declared heir of the throne by the nominal Emperor, 
Kwang-Hsu, acting under the orders of the Empress Dowager. 
The demand was nominally granted, but the sentence could 
not be executed, the designated victims having fled to the 
western provinces. Here the banished prince and fugitive 
general have collected a large force, which, although mainly 
composed of Manchus, they have managed to organize and 
discipline and to equip with modern rifles and cannon, in 
the use of which the soldiers have been trained by European 
renegades. As was expected, it has proved impossible, owing 
to the difficulty of watching the vast maritime and land fron- 
tiers of China, to enforce the treaty stipulation by which the 
importation of European firearms and artillery was pro- 
hibited. There are no soldiers at the disposal of the Peking 
authorities who could possibly cope with the formidable body 
of rebels collected in Kansu, except the foreign-armed and 
foreign-drilled army which has been created by Jung Liu 
and Yuan Shih-Kai in the metropolitan province of Chih-li. 
Jung Liu, however, is in very poor health, and it remains 
to be seen whether he will march against the rebels or con- 
tent himself with the protection of Peking. 





He will quickly have to decide, if there is truth in the 
twice-repeated report that Prince Tuan and General Tung 
Fu-Hsiang have sent an ultimatum to the Dowager Empress 
insisting on the deposition of the Emperor Kwang-Hsu and 
the immediate enthronement of Pu Chun, still nominally heir 
apparent. Should the Empress refuse, they announce that 
they will transform the provinces of Shensi and Kwangsu 
into a separate kingdom, which will have Sian-fu for a cap- 
ital. Students of Chinese history will remember that for 
centuries an independent kingdom existed in the northwestern 
provinces of China, and that its capital city was Sian-fu. 
It will be observed that the contemplated movement differs 
essentially from the Tai-ping rebellion, which was a revolt 
of native Chinese against their Manchu rulers. Now, on 
the other hand, we find Manchus arrayed against each other, 
and there is but little doubt that the reactionary element 
throughout. the empire would side with the faction headed by 
Prince Tuan. If the rebels should succeed in placing Pu 
Chun upon the throne, it is hard to see how the allied powers 
could refuse to recognize him, inasmuch as, at the suggestion 
of our State Department, they forbore, when the treaty of 
peace was signed, to insist upon the deposition of the heir 
apparent. There is not the least doubt, however, that the re- 
generation of China would be signally promoted if the re- 
bellion under Prince Tuan could be extinguished, and if 
Jung Liu and Yuan Shih-Kai could carry out their plan 
of placing in the line of succession as heir apparent Tsai 
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Fong, Prince of Chun, the brother of the present Emperor, 
who evinced, it may be recalled, remarkable discretion in his 
conduct of the expiatory embassy to Berlin. 


Although it seems to be absolutely certain that for fiscal 
and industrial reasons brought forward by Mr. De Witte, 
the Minister of Finance, the Czar Nicholas II. earnestly desires 
to defer for at least a year any armed interposition in the 
affairs of the Balkan peninsula, it looks as if his hand might 
be forced, as was that of his grandfather in 1877. By the 
Russian - Austrian agreement, by the resultant ultimatum 
with which the Sultan has ostensibly complied, and by the 
peremptory orders addressed to Sofia, which Prince Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria is afraid to disobey, diplomacy must be ad- 
mitted to have done its utmost to avert the necessity of send- 
ing a Russian army across the Danube. The Sultan, however, 
by announcing an intention of applying the reforms demand- 
ed for Macedonia to Albania also, has provoked the Arnauts 
to rebellion, has caused the death of a Russian consul, has 
set the whole western half of the Balkan peninsula in an up- 
roar, and has compelled the Montenegrins and Servians, who 
are neighbors of the Albanians, to arm in self - defence. 
Whether these results were premeditated it is not easy to say, 
for, although they manifestly afford a pretext for bringing 
across the Bosphorus scores of thousands of Kurds and other 
loyal troops from Asia Minor, they expose his person, on the 
other hand, to grave danger at the hands of his Albanian body- 
guards, who are said to be exasperated by the knowledge that 
the insurrection has already cost the lives of 600 of their 
compatriots. : 


Tt seems, upon the whole, most probable that the 
Sultan will use his Anatolian levies, not to punish the 
Albanians, beyond some perfunctory demonstrations, but to 
exterminate the Macedonian rebels. The wholesale massa- 
cres that would inevitably result from such a policy will com- 
pel the present Czar, however reluctant, to intervene, just 
as the atrocities perpetrated in Bulgaria and Servia in 1876 
so inflamed Russian public sentiment that Alexander II., 
much against his will, consented to give the order to ad- 
vance. For Russia’s hesitation at the former epoch there were 
international reasons which do not now exist. At present 
neither England nor Austria would lift a finger to avert the 
entrance of the Czar into Constantinople. Never again will 
the British people permit their government to commit the 
crime of which Beaconsfield was guilty at the Congress of 
Berlin, when he condemned the Christians of Armenia and 
Macedonia to remain for a quarter of a century longer under 
the heel of Abdul the Damned. As to Austria, there is no 
doubt that, by the agreement recently concluded with Rus- 
sia, the part of the Balkan peninsula which will pass into 
Hapsburg hands in the event of a partition has been exactly 
defined. Austria’s share will probably include Bosnia and 
the Herzegovina, which hitherto have been only proyision- 
ally occupied, but also a part of Albania, the district of Novi 
Bazar, and a strip of territory stretching thence to the 
Aegean, and including Salonica. So far as the heart and 
conscience of Christian onlookers is concerned, the sooner the 
partition takes place the better. 


On the other hand an element which makes for peace in 
Turkey is the fact that Germany has at last decided to come 
forward and support the reform policy of Russia and Austria. 
The attitude of Germany has all along given cause for un- 
easiness, in view of the friendship—the alliance, it might al- 
most be called—between the Kaiser and the Sultan. This 
friendship was manifested in the visit of the Kaiser to the 


Sultan’s dominions, in his sending the Crown Prince and his’ 


brother to renew that visit just at this time, and in the part 
Germany has taken in developing and arming: the Turkish 
army. It is well known that Germany is pecuniarily inter- 
ested in Turkey to an enormous extent, and seeks to be in- 
terested there still further, especially in the railways in Asia 
Minor. Further, Germany is instinctively hostile to every- 
thing Slav, whether within her own borders in Prussian 
Poland, within the bounds of her neighbor and ally Austria, 
in the Balkan peninsula, or across her eastern frontier. These 
causes all combine to incline Germany to thwart the policy 
of Russia and Austria in Macedonia; and it is, therefore, a 
matter for international congratulation that better counsels 
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have prevailed in the Berlin Foreign Office, and that Ger- 
many will throw in her great weight on the side of peace, re- 
form, and liberty for the Macedonian Christians. One thing 
more is needed to make the Russo-Austria policy wholly suc- 
cessful; and that is that the revolutionary leaders and their 
followers should come to understand that the object they have 
in view is more likely to be reached through the policy of 
peaceful pressure exerted by the great powers, now practical- 
ly unanimous, than by armed revolutionary outbreaks, which 
of themselves are quite hopeless and helpless against the or- 
ganized army of Turkey, and the real purpose of which is to 
provoke armed intervention by the powers. Once the revo- 
lutionists become convinced that this is so, they will see that 
their true good lies in co-operation with the powers, for the 
pacific amelioration of conditions. 


A new element, and a very picturesque one, is introduced 
into the Balkan situation by the appearance of a claimant 
for the throne of Albania, in the person of Prince Don Juan 
Kastrioti, who is apparently directing his revolution from a 
safe distance, being at present in Paris. Prince Kastrioti 
is an elderly man, who was born in Spain, and has held posts 
in the Spanish diplomatic service. His grandmother was a 
Princess Kastrioti, a descendant of George Kastrioti Scander- 
beg, famous in Albanian revolutionary history. The Albanian 
claimant has for several years made his home in Paris, where 
he has engaged in railway enterprises in the peninsula, and 
has amassed a considerable fortune, which he wishes to spend 
in setting Albania free and raising her to the position of an 
independent monarchy, with himself as monarch. It mt be 
said that we do not very clearly see what material ai:4 po- 
litical forces this good gentleman can look to to help him to 
a throne; his hopes seem to us rather chimerical. Yet we re 
impressed wiih the fact that recent years have seen the resur- 
rection of several thrones in the Balkans, and it is certain that 
the Albanians are a vigorous and robust, if somewhat turbu- 
lent, little people. It is said that they are the descendants 
of the original Pelasgians, whom the Hellenes found in Greece 
and in part dispossessed; if this be true, then they may claim 
to be the oldest of European nations, and rivals with China 
for the honor of being the oldest nation in the world. 


The close shave of the Balfour cabinet in a recent division 
in the House of Commons, where the day was saved no longer 
by the passive neutrality of the Irish Nationalists, but by 
their active intervention, has already caused rumors of a 
dissolution of Parliament at the end of the session, with a 
general election to follow. The prophets who claim to reveal 
the future aver that the Conservatives will make local gov- 
ernment for Ireland one of the main planks in their plat- 
form, in case of a new general election, perhaps dropping the 
very unpopular Education bill, or at least modifying some 
of its more extreme features. One thing they will find it 
impossible to drop, however, and that is the burden of tax- 
ation arising from the South-African war. This, more than 
anything else, will make votes for the Liberals, and, if the 
Conservatives win at all, they will win by a very narrow ma- 
jority. Then they will once more be dependent-.on Irish sup- 
port, which will make the outlook for local autonomy very 
good indeed. Mr. Wyndham said a good thing at Manchester 
the other day, when he declared that Ireland should be a 
bridge between England and Canada, and not a chasm; and 
he said an even better thing when he added that this was 
even more true of the United States. Nothing would have 
greater influence for good on the relations between this coun- 
try and the British Empire than a settlement of the Irish 
question in a manner satisfactory to Ireland, and this is what 
the Conservative government is evidently seeking to bring 
about. It is noteworthy that the Parliament of the Do- 
minion has recently declared in favor of home rule for 
Treland, by an overwhelming majority, and this emphasizes 
the influence of Canada on the policy of the empire-an 
influence which was most beneficially used when the extreme 
Chauvinists in South Africa sought to annul the Constitu- 
tion of Cape Colony, and were prevented largely through the 
wiser counsels of Canada and Australia. 


At the very hour when a distinguished Yale student, him- 
self of African race, was triumphantly sustaining the con- 
tention that the black republic of San Domingo was incapable 










































of self-government, and should be brought under the tutelage 
of the United States, the inhabitants of the island-republic 
were doing their best to strengthen his position and justify 
his views. It is always a delicate question to decide whether 
the malcontent party in a Latin republic should be called 
revolutionists or rebels; but, at any rate, the malcontents in 
San Domingo seem to have decidedly the worst of it. In a 
contest fought on the last day of March between the in- 
surgents and the government troops at San Antonio de 
Guerra, some twenty miles from Santo Domingo city, the 
former lost nearly a hundred and fifty in killed and wounded. 
Another force. under Miguel Febles, which was marching to 
Macoris, lost twenty-five men in an encounter with the gov- 
ernment troops. Apparently the world of international pol- 
ities has had a narrow escape, for which we must all be de- 
voutly grateful; we read that a shell fired by the Dominican 
cruiser Presidente, which is ‘fighting for President Vasquez, 
fell on the German consulate. Fortunately, it did not burst. 
If it had, the reverberation would have been heard all the way 
to Kia-chau. Incidentally, our own Atlanta put fifty blue- 
jackets ashore, to keep watch over the American consulate. 
San Domingo is in a fair way to get that supervision which 
the distinguished Yale student pleaded for so eloquently. 


The quarterly report of the United States Steel 
Corporation shows net earnings for the month of March 
of about $9,500,000. The annual report shows the 
amount of cash on hand to be about $50,000,000, 
to say nothing of the proceeds of $250,000,000 worth 
of second - mortgage bonds, which are now authorized and 
will soon be issued. To appreciate the magnitude of such 
resources, we must compare them with those of the Federal 
government itself. It has been asserted, and not contra- 
dicted, that the amount of cash in the Federal Treasury 
now available for immediate payments does not much exceed 
$70,000,000. Then, again, the gross earnings of the United 
States Steel Corporation for 1902 have been computed at 
some $500,000,000. Now the average trade balance in favor of 
the United States during recent years has not much exceeded 
the aggregate just named. There is thus far no other combi- 
nation of capital in the United States which can figure in the 
same rank, although the Northern Securities Company and 
the Pennsylvania Railroad are not far behind. It is a fact 
less generally recognized that the total assets of three life- 
insurance companies, namely, the Mutual, the Equitable, and 
the New York Life, represent about a billion dollars. Noth- 
ing approaching such aggregations of private capital exists 
in Europe, or has ever been witnessed in the history of man- 
kind. The largest accumulations of money in Europe are 
to be found in the Russian Treasury, where gold has been 
for years collected, and in the vaults of the Bank of France 
and of the Bank of England. There may seem at first sight 
no limit to the influence that might be exercised on the mar- 
ket for iron and steel products by a combination equipped 
with pecuniary resources so unprecedented as are those of the 
United States Steel Corporation. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, Mr. Carnegie has expressed the belief that aggregate 
capital can always be beaten by an individual capitalist, pro- 
vided, of course, the latter has means enough at his disposal 
to withstand competition for a considerable period. That the 
United States Steel Corporation recognizes that its power has 
limits is evident from the prudence with which it has refrained 
from increasing the prices of its commodities, even when the 
demand for them largely exceeded the supply. So long as 
such excess continues, no industrial crisis in the iron and 
steel industry need be feared. It is only by overproduction 
and by the resultant glut of the market that an industrial, 
as distinguished from a merely financial, crisis is caused. 


We heartily welcome the announcement that in 1906 the 
American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia will celebrate 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Benjamin 
Franklin. The association which he founded has done well 
to start a movement in which the whole American community 
will cordially co-operate. If we were asked to designate the 
eighteenth-century Americans who are held in highest honor 
by their countrymen, we should name them in the following 
order: Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and Hamilton. 
Franklin differs from Jefferson and Hamilton in that, during 
the period of political discord which followed his death. he 
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was respected, admired, and liked by Federalists and Anti- 
Federalists alike. In this particular, indeed, he was even 
luckier than Washington. Not even Jefferson was a man of 
so wide and various acquirements, or had it in his power to 
render so many and so diverse services to his State and coun- 
try. Franklin, of course, was no soldier, but there is no 
doubt that as a patriot he stood only second to Washington 
in the eyes of his countrymen when the Federal convention 
met at Philadelphia in 1787. He had many other titles to 
distinction. He was recognized on both sides of the Atlantic 
as a civil administrator, an educator, a moralist, a man of 
letters, a scientist, a diplomatist, a political thinker and 
statesman. More than any other man he should be credited 
with the repeal of the Stamp Act. He had been Postmaster- 
General of the colonies, and for years before the Rev- 
olutionary war he had been the agent of Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Georgia in London. The 
maxims to which Franklin gave currency in his Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac have long since been incorporated with our 
proverbial wisdom. His contribution to electrical science 
gained for him admission to almost every learned society in 
Europe, and his general intellectual eminence was cordially 
acknowledged by Voltaire. It is probable that no other man 
could have overcome the natural reluctance of Louis XVI. 
to enter into an alliance with England’s rebellious colonies, 
an alliance which, we may now admit, was indispensable to 
our success. As for Franklin’s memorable achievements in 
the field of political thought and stateeraft, they stand em- 
bodied in the organic laws of Pennsylvania and of the Union. 
It was his unique privilege to sign all four of the most fate- 
ful documents in the history of the United States, to wit, 
the Declaration of Independence, the Treaty of Alliance with 
France, the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain, and the Fed- 
eral Constitution. These four signatures should suffice to 
make the man immortal. Curiously enough, though Frank- 
lin left no legitimate son, he has through his one daughter 
numerous descendants. Had he died, however, like Wash- 
ington, without any heirs of his body, he would have found 
in his country and his State grateful inheritors of his re- 
nown. It is impossible for any visitor in Philadelphia to gaze 
at Independence Hall without recalling Benjamin Franklin. 
Si monumentum queris, circumspice. 


In the English ’varsity contests, Cambridge is carrying ev- 
erything before it this year, and greatly exalting and glorify- 
ing the light blue above the dark. In the athletic contests of 
a few days ago Cambridge came forth victorious in no less 
than eight events out of ten, and to this fine achievement 
has now been added the supreme honor of the boat-race, the 
original and model of all boat-races the world over. This 
makes the fourth victory for Cambridge in the last five years, 
while the nine years before that were a series of unbroken tri- 
umphs for Oxford. These Oxford and Cambridge boat-races 
have been rowed, with a few short intervals, for seventy-four 
years, Oxford winning thirty-three times, as against twenty- 
six, including the present year, for Cambridge. The time 
this year, nineteen minutes thirty-two and a half seconds, was 
good, but by no means a record. 


Some writer who lately preached the gospel of adornment 
to cities argued that it paid cities to be beautiful and in- 
teresting, because it made them attractive to visitors. He 
suggested that for Boston (the piece must have been in a 
Boston newspaper) there would be “good money” in a 
splendid memorial to Emerson,—a kind of memorial temple, 
which all sight-seers in Boston would wish to visit, and 
which would come to be a Mecca for the admirers of the 
Yankee sage. The suggestion is still unimproved by Bos- 
ton, but Harvard College has got so far as to propose to have 
an Emerson Hall, to be devoted to the study of philosophy. 
The proposal is far on towards realization. Some one has 
subscribed $50,000; some one else $10,000, and the Visiting 
Committee on Philosophy had raised, some weeks ago, as 
much as $65,000. The minimum amount needed is $150,000, 
and that is likely to be in hand before May 24, which is the 
hundredth anniversary of Emerson’s birth. It is desired, 
however, to raise as much money as possible—$200,000 per- 
haps—to make the memorial the more significant and ade- 
quate. The treasurer of Harvard College will be glad to hear 
from all Emersonians who want to contribute, It would 

























































































































































seem as if a statue of Emerson might well be placed near this 
new building. He never got rich, nor ever distinguished him- 
self as a gainer of yards against Yale. He was not physically 
strenuous, nor meteoric even in his intellectual feats. But he 
took time to think. That was very creditable to him, and should 
be- imputed to him as righteousness just as faith was to 
Abraham. And having taken time, he thought to remarkable 
purpose. That was all he ever did; just thought about 
things—things in general—and wrote his thoughts down and 
spoke them from pulpits and lecture platforms and in con- 
versation. It is a good time to put up a statue to a thought- 
ful man. We are all for doing, just now—for hustling, and 
getting there; for rushing the ramparts of fame and fortune 
and immortality in automobiles; for cashing in our specula- 
tions before they are fully ripe, and selling experience short. 
Emerson, the serene, would look very proper in Harvard’s 
new quadrangle, and his influence would be good there. For, 
after all, the highest product of civilization is not wavr-ships, 
nor devil-wagons, nor wealth, nor any material thing what- 
ever, but wisdom. It begins, just as it always did, in the fear 
of the Lord, and it ends, doubtless, as it always did, in love. 


The discovery made by the Sun and the Evening Post of 
the criminal record of Edgar S. Bellairs, author of As it is 
in the Philippines, has deprived that adventurer’s opinions of 
any weight. He had reviewed in his book the course of Gov- 
ernor Taft in the Philippines, and had been unable to rec- 
ognize in Judge Taft the qualities which his important office 
demands. If Bellairs’s credit had remained unimpaired, his 
representations would at least have received attention, for he 
is the same Bellairs who was the chief representative of the 
Associated Press in Cuba after the Spanish war, who was 
transferred from there to Manila, who went with General 
Chaffee on the China expedition, and who, on leaving Manila 
last July, was the guest of forty-three distinguished Americans 
at a farewell dinner. His services to the Associated Press 
seem to have been highly satisfactory until in some way its 
manager discovered his record and discharged him. His 
record is interesting. He is, it seems, not only Bellairs, but 
Ballentine, Cheriton, Elaine, and Cameron; a clever man, un- 
doubtedly, but a swindler and confidence-man, who within ten 
years had served a term in a Florida prison for forgery. Both 
the Sun and the Post have pointed out in detail the close 
relations of this person with General Wood in Cuba, and have 
recorded with something like glee his boast that he “made 
Wood” by his newspaper dispatches. That he did back Wood 
faithfully and effectively is true enough, and that his attack 
on Taft was a step towards securing further preferment for 
Wood seems probable. But it is not fair to blame or dis- 
parage General Wood on account of Bellairs. Wood was de- 
ceived by him, but so was Colonel Melville Stone, of the As- 
sociated Press; so was General Chaffee, General Humphrey, 
and pretty much every one with whom Bellairs came into 
contact at the Philippines. He is an adroit rogue, and dili- 
gent in business, and it will take some watchfulness even now 
to make sure that he does not continue to mould public 
opinion. 


Dr. Isaac K. Funk has received an impression that he has 
seen the spirit of the late Henry Ward Beecher, and has 
been exhorted by that respected shade to return to the heirs 
of Professor West of Brooklyn a “widow’s mite” which he 
borrowed some years since of Professor West to use in his 
business. The mite is a rare coin and valuable. Dr. Funk 
supposed he had returned Professor West’s mite years ago, 
but being told by Dr. Beecher’s spook to look in his safe for 


it, he looked, and found it, and sent it back. Now he wonders. 


whether it was really Dr. Beecher’s ghost that communicated 
with him, and if not, who did. He is taking deep thought 
in the matter, and consulting such psychological experts as 
Dr. Richard Hodgson and Professor Hyslop. Dr. Funk has 
in the past been subject to delusions about spirits, but not 
of this sort. Ardent spirits have been the subjects of his 
errors heretofore, and he has devoted much time and energy 
to the hopeless work of abolishing the use of them by pro- 
hibitory legislation. Ardent spirits are hard enough to deal 
with, but they are easy compared with the Brooklyn spirits 
that Dr. Funk has tackled now. Here’s wishing him a clear 
head and much patience. The only modern who seems to 
have had real comfort with spirits was Swedenborg. He got 
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much information from them which was satisfactory to him- 
self, and has been more or less edifying to thousands of his 
readers. No more recent seer seems to have got anything 
more out of them than confusion of mind. 


We are spending a good deal of money on our navy. It 
is well worth the close attention of citizens who care to know 
what our government is doing, and it needs such attention. 
That it may get it, and that citizens may readily get the in- 
formation about the navy that they ought to want, the 
Navy League of the United States has been organized. Its 
headquarters in New York are at 52 Broadway. Its officers 
include Mr. Benjamin F. Tracy (former Secretary of the 
Navy), president; Mr. William McAdoo, vice-president, and 
Mr. George B. Satterlee, secretary. Its purpose, as set forth, 
in its constitution, is “ to acquire and spread before the citizens 
of the United States, through branch organizations and other- 
wise, information as to the condition of the naval forces and 
equipment of the United States, and to awaken public interest 
and co-operation in all matters tending to aid, improve, and 
develop their efficiency.” The League has three classes of 
members; life members who pay twenty-five dollars, and are 
exempt from annual dues; members who. pay one dollar a year, 
and junior members who, being minors, may join in groups of 
ten, each group paying one dollar a year. Membership is open 
to any citizen who is not in the active service of the navy, or 
a member of Congress. Applications to join should be made 
to the Secretary of The Navy League at 52 Broadway. 


It seems that Pennell, of the Buffalo Burdick case, added 
to his other crimes the embezzlement of trust funds. The 
uncovering of his character which has proceeded so grad- 
ually is very interesting, and if the processes of his degenera- 
tion could be traced in detail by a competent hand they would 
probably make a remarkable book. His reputation in Yale 
College seems to have been excellent. He made warm friends 
there, who testified immediately after his death to the nobility 
of his character. There is no doubt that they utterly mis- 
conceived their man, but the signs indicate that Pennell was 
a decent man at first, and that somehow he lost all his holds 
on virtue and “went miscellaneously to hell.” His embezzle- 
ment of trust funds began, apparently, ten years ago, and was 
marked by notable changes in his habits of life. He seems 
from that time to have deliberately planned to end a career 
of pleasure by suicide, and having robbed his clients, to re- 
imburse them finally by the proceeds of life-insurance. Speak- 
ing of the embezzlements, Pennell’s lawyer, Wallace Thayer, 
has been quoted as saying: “ While others condemn him I see 
something which removes much blame. in his carefully 
planned-out system of striving to right his wrong after death. 
He misappropriated a vast sum of money; used it for his own 
pleasures for a short time, and paid for it with his life, for 
that is the reason that he carried a quarter of a million life- 
insurance. It was to repay after death those whom he had 
wronged in life.” Mr. Thayer’s own moral sense seems to have 
become somewhat warped by his close consideration of his 
client’s malfeasances. The life-insurance companies will 
hardly admit that it is any less blameworthy to rob them than 
to rob others. Pennell did not pay for anything with his 
life. His death was merely another form of theft to which 
he added murder. There was a good deal of George Eliot’s 
Tito Melema in Pennell. Qne could almost wish he had left 
an autobiography—the record of +he descent of a damned soul. 


Henry L. Stoddard, editor since 1899 of the Mail and Fr- 
press, is of the fourth generation of newspaper men in his 
family. Born in New York in 1861, he was educated in the 
public schools and the College of the City of New York. His 
newspaper work began in his grandfather’s office at Hudson, 
New York, from which he came to the New York Tribune. 
Beginning in 1§82 he took service with the Philadelphia Press. 
Later for two years he was editor of the New York Graphic, 
which he left to join the staff of the Mail and Express under 
Colonel Elliott F. Shepard. In 1897 he joined Messrs. R. C. 
Alexander and R. E. A. Dorr in buying the paper from Colonel 
Shepard’s estate. He was war correspondent in Cuba for his 
paper in 1898. In 1899 he succeeded Mr. Alexander (who 
died) as editor, and when Mr. Dorr died, in the following 
year, he became the controlling owner of the company. He is 
forty-one years old, 
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The President and the Tariff 


THERE is manifested a certain hard-hearted 
inclination to hold the President responsible 
for his utterances on the subject of tariff 
revision. Undoubtedly the subject of tariff 
taxation is important; it is also difficult 
in its technical features, and very few of 
our public men understand it, or, indeed, 
have given it a perfect examination. The 
President’s critics are unjust to him because 
he ‘is not really talking or trying to talk 
economics, but politics pure and simple. 
No one would have dreamed of consulting 
Mr. Roosevelt about the tariff before he 
made his laugh-compelling Minneapolis 
speech. That speech did not change this 
fact, unless it be that men who would not 
then have thought of consulting him, a neg- 
ative state of mind, now know precisely why 
they would not discuss the subject with him, 
which is a positive state of mind. 

Mr. Roosevelt is a young man still, but 
when he was much younger than he is now 
he was a free-trader of such vigorous hue 
that, on one occasion, he announced that 
he would “die for free trade.” Practically, 
he has since learned nothing concerning the 
tariff, but he has accepted the post hoo 
propter hoe sort of philosophy to which pro- 
tectionists have resorted in these days of 
the degeneracy of their doctrine, and he is, 
therefore, ready to say, with home-market 
clubs and other like disinterested authori- 
ties, that because we are now prosperous we 
are so because of the tariff law. This is 
utter folly, of course, but the President does 
not know it, because since the days when he 
was a crusading knight of free trade he has 
learned that the doctrine of extreme pro- 
tection is essential to the life of his party. 
Mr. Roosevelt, besides being very young, 
younger perhaps than David Copperfield 
seemed to be to Steerforth’s valet, is an 
ardent party politician. He has, indeed, the 
disposition to “reform within the party,” 
but this disposition does not carry him very 
far, once it has brought him in conflict with 
the party leaders who write the platforms 
and make the nominations. So, after try- 
ing for a time to be that impossible thing, 
a free-trade Republican, he has gradually 
settled down into a protectionist of the most 
advanced type. He is of the school which 
says, “stand pat”; “no revision at all”; 
“revision only by its friends,” which, being 
interpreted, means revision only by those 
who insist upon maintaining the existing 
exorbitant rates of duty which are so enor- 
mously increasing the cost of living in this 
country, and which are, also, incidentally giv- 
ing to some of the trusts, those which are 
most flagrant from the President’s own point 
of view, that monopoly of the home market 
that substantially kills the competition 
which the President believes to be the life 
of healthful trade. This school of protec- 
tion recognizes the breakdown of the sys- 
tem as logically defensible. The arguments 
which once moaned over infant industries 
are out of place, now that the infants have 
become, even in Mr. Roosevelt’s imagination, 
brooding giants breeding evils. The protec- 
tionists, therefore, consciously sustain their 
cause by clamor. This clamor is not made 
for economic, but for party, reasons, and 
there ‘is a species of injustice in the attempt 
to transform a patent party howl and to 
make it appear to be a serious argument. 
It is true that Mr. Roosevelt, in imitating 
this howl, may think it an argument, for 
he undoubtedly lacks information on the 
subject, but there is no doubt that even 
with him the purpose of tariff speeches is 
purely political. 

And yet it is a pity that his own and his 
party’s exigencies should have led him into 
what, if we were speaking of a_ better-in- 
formed man, we would be obliged to call 
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misrepresentations. For example, Mr. 
Roosevelt said at Minneapolis that our tariff 
system is “ based upon ample recognition of 
the difference between the cost of production 
—that is, the cost of labor—here and 
abroad.” In the first place, we all know,— 
we who want more protection, we who want 
to “stand pat,” we who want lower duties, 
and we who want free trade,—that our pro- 
tective system has no such basis; that, on 
the contrary, it is based on the world-old 
theory of taking as much from the patient 
public as that public will “give up.” It 
is not true, as every well-informed person 
knows, that those American industries alone 
are protected whose cost of production is 
greater than that of their possible foreign 
competitors. We make many articles, which 
are protected by rates of duty ranging from 
50 to more than 100 per cent., which ac 
tually cost their manufacturers less than the 
cost of producing like articles to their for- 
eign makers. Glass, iron and steel, cotton 
goods, some woollens, and other articles are 
in this class. We know, for example, that 
steel rails made in Pittsburg could be land- 
ed in New York for less than Scotch rails 
if the duty on rails were wholly removed. 
We know that the same is true of structural 
forms and of armor plate, and of a score 
or more of other forms of iron and steel. 
We know that the protection on glass is 
not only pure robbery of the American con- 
sumer, but that it tells distinctly to the dis- 
advantage of the glass industry in this 
country; that we do not make such good 
glass as we might, because the exclusion 
of good foreign glass by our tariff enables 
our manufacturers to sell an inferior article 
for an exorbitant price. Every expert on 
glass knows that we might stand at the 
head in the production of plate and cut 
glass, but the tariff makes it unnecessary 
for our manufacturers to strive for this pre- 
eminence. A similar story may be told as 
to our manufactures of woollens. Some 
mills have demonstrated our ability to man- 
ufacture good woollen cloths, but our tariff 
gives to shoddy the opportunity to keep 
out sound foreign cloth of the cheaper 
grades, so that those who must wear low- 
priced goods are compelled to buy the imi- 
tation instead of the real. Illustrations of 
the President’s error might be multiplied in- 
definitely. As we have already said, how- 
ever, the President is probably quite uncon- 
scious of his error. Indeed, any one who 
can gravely assert that the cost of produc. 
tion is the cost of labor cannot be held 
morally accountable for any economic 
blunder. The President also asserts, or at 
least suggests, that we must have protec- 
tion in order to pay higher wages to our 
“ better-educated, better-fed, and _ better- 
clothed workmen, of a higher type than are 
to be found in any foreign country.” Now 
it is one of the settled economic facts that 
the labor cost of articles produced by the 
kind of workmen whom the President de- 
scribes as ours is less than the labor cost 
of articles produced by uneducated, ill-fed, 
and insufficiently clothed workmen. 

It would be idle to follow the President 
for the purpose of making further exposures 
of his blunders. Moreover, we should there- 
by lay ourselves open to the charge of 
taking his oratorical economics seriously. 
Consciously or unconsciously, he is but re- 
peating the lessons which have been taught 
the Republican party and the country by the 
leading apostles of the protective principle. 
The difference between these apostles and the 
President is, very likely, that while they 
know that their talk is for the deception of 
the people and for the profit of the bene- 
ficiaries of the present tariff, he may think 
that he is uttering economic truths. Whether 
he does think so or not, he knows that 
he is talking for personal and political ef- 
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fect, for his own renomination, and for his 
party’s triumph in 1904. If he is as igno- 
rant as he seems he is to be pitied, and his 
youth is to be deplored. If he is not, if he 
knows the truth, and says what is false, 
or what is only half true, for the welfare 
of his party, its leaders, its beneficiaries, 
and himself, he ought to be heartily ashamed 
of his task and of his performance. 





The President’s Latest Defini- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine 


In his speech at Chicago Mr. Roosevelt 
dealt exclusively with the Monrode Doctrine, 
which he pronounced a cardinal principle 
of our foreign policy. He undertook to de- 
fine the principle as he understands it, and 
as he wishes to see it accepted on both sides 
of the Atlantic. We cordially concur in that 
definition so far as it goes, and we can 
easily comprehend why one general state- 
ment, to which we shall presently refer, was 
not made more explicit by specification. 
It ought to be obvious, although, from the 
neglect of the navy by some Federal admin- 
istrations, the contrary conclusion might 
be drawn, that, if the American people 
really intend to make the doctrine a cardi- 
nal principle of their foreign policy, they 
must be at all times prepared to uphold it 
by force, should it be challenged. That, of 
course, should be recognized as an impera- 
tive and urgent duty, unless we desire to 
stand forth before the world as braggarts 
and simpletons. What Mr. Roosevelt had to 
say upon this point could not have been 
driven home to the common sense of the na- 
tion with more distinctness or more energy. 
Foreign powers will respect the doctrine just 
so long as our naval force, by which alone 
it can be defended, shall seem to them re- 
spectable. Nor is it enough, as he reminded 
us, to build war-ships which in respect of 
number, size, and weight of armament, shall 
constitute a fleet that shall rank at least 
third among the navies of the world. It is 
equally indispensable to provide each war- 
ship with an adequate complement of offi- 
cers and men. Neither does this exhaust the 
list of our indisputable obligations. The 
officers must have seen an amount of ser- 
vice at sea commensurate with all possi- 
ble contingencies, and the engineers, sea- 
men, and gunners must have been thorough- 
ly trained. During the recent mancuvres 
in the Caribbean, our marksmanship was 
observed to be deficient, decidedly inferior 
to that exhibited in Manila Bay and off 
Santiago. That is a shortcoming which 
justly exposes us to foreign criticism, and 
might prove disastrous in the hour of trial. 
As Mr. Roosevelt said at Chicago, to lay 
up a battle-ship in a navy-yard and only 
send it afloat at the outset of actual war, 
with a raw crew and untried officers, would 
be not merely a folly, but a crime; and, 
what is also not to be lost sight of, if we 
only prepare sufficiently, no war will ever 
come. It is perfectly true, as the Presi- 
dent avers, that, if we need and must have 
a powerful and efficient navy, it is not for 
the purposes of war, but as the surest guar- 
anty of peace. 

So much for our duty to ourselves, if we 
honestly intend to stand by our assertion of 
the Monroe Doctrine. But what about our 
duty to our sister commonwealths in Latin 
America? Has Mr. Roosevelt’s conception 
of that duty undergone any modification 
since he wrote his second annual message? 
Then he seemed to say that European gov- 
ernments might go to any lengths in the 
enforcement of “just obligations” upon a 
Latin-American republic, provided they 
stopped short of a permanent occupation of 
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the latter’s territory. As we have formerly 
pointed out, the phrase “ just obligations ” 
was broader and more ambiguous than the 
word “misconduct,” which Mr. Roosevelt 
used in his first annual message, in which 
he said that we should not interfere to 
shield from punishment an American re- 
publie should it misconduct itself, except 
for the purpose of averting a permanent oc- 
cupation of its territory. By his choice of 
the word “misconduct ” Mr. Roosevelt ap- 
peared to concur with all his predecessors 
in the office of Chief Magistrate, who, in 
their exposition of the Monroe Doctrine, 
had been careful to say that they should 
not oppose the coercion of an American re- 
public by acts of war, provided the coercion 
were intended to obtain redress for griev- 
ances or reparation for wrongs, and pro- 
vided, of course, it were not extended to a 
permanent occupation of territory. It is 
now evident that European powers under- 
stood the new term “ just obligations” to 
cover not only the redress of grievances and 
reparation for torts, but also ordinary debts 
incurred under absolute freedom of contract, 
as to which, according to Latin-American 
statesmen and jurists, the maxim caveat 
emptor should apply to foreign creditors. 
The three blockading powers, Great Britain, 
Germany, and Italy, acted upon this under- 
standing. By blockade and bombardment 
they extorted from Venezuela an agreement 
to pay, not only certain insignificant sums 
for the redress of alleged grievances, but 
also ordinary debts arising out of contract, 
and amounting to many millions of dollars, 
for which thirty per cent. of the customs 
revenue of Venezuela’s two principal cus- 
tom-houses is to be set aside. Against this 
dangerous precedent for the confiscation of 
a large fraction, or even the whole, of the 
customs revenue on which Latin-American 
governments largely depend for their sup- 
port, Argentina has virtually protested 
through her minister at Washington. Would 
Mr. Roosevelt make any allusion to that pro- 
test? Would he qualify the wide and elastic 
phrase “just obligations,” which, as he 
said in his second annual message, Euro- 
pean powers were at liberty to enforce upon 
American republics? Would he announce 
that there were other acts, besides the 
permanent occupation of territory, which, if 
committed against sister commonwealths, 
the people of the United States could not 
view with equanimity? These were ques- 
tions that thoughtful Americans, foreseeing 
the perils of the Venezuela precedent, could 
not but ask themselves when they learned 
that Mr. Roosevelt purposed to discuss the 
Monroe Doctrine in the course of his West- 
ern tour. We are happy to say that at 
Chicago the President did materially qualify 
the purport of the definition which he had 
put forth in his second annual message. He 
declared in so many words that the policy 
associated with the name of Monroe “ not 
only forbids us to acquiesce in territorial 
acquisitions on the American continent by 
European powers, but also causes us to ob- 
ject to the acquirement of a control which, 
in its effect, would be equal to territorial 
agerandizement.” Such is the general prin- 
ciple now propounded by the President, and 
we would point out that it is in almost per- 
fect harmony with the original declaration 
made by Monroe, who said, it will be remem- 
bered, in his annual message of December 2, 
1823, that “we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them 
[Latin - American republics], or controlling 
in any other manner their destiny, by any 
European power, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion towards the United States.” At Chicago 
the President named only one specification or 
application of this principle. He said, what 
is unquestionably true, that, had the inter- 





oceanic canal across the American isthmus 
been built by a European power, one or more 
Latin-American republics would inevitably 
have been subjected to a large measure of 
control at the hands of the power which 
should construct and operate the waterway. 
That was one of the cogent reasons that im- 
pelled us to construct the canal ourselves. 
Mr. Roosevelt did not go on to specify other 
instances in which his principle would be 
applicable. Without repudiating the action 
of his own State Department, which has ac- 
quiesced in the outcome of the Venezuela 
blockade, he could not at this time declare 
that Argentina’s protest is well founded, and 
that the destiny of an American republic 
might be vitally controlled if the whole, 
or even a large part, of its customs revenue 
could be confiscated to the profit of foreign 
creditors for an indefinite period. It is per- 
fectly obvious, however, that such a de- 
duction follows logically and unavoidably 
from his new declaration. 





Mr. Roosevelt’s Advisers on the 
Tariff and the Trusts 


Dvurine the week ending April 4, not only 
President Roosevelt, but two members of his 
cabinet, Secretary Root and Secretary Shaw, 
discussed the suggested revision of the tariff 
and the recent anti-trust legislation. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, speaking at Peoria, 
Illinois, on March 31, undertook to refute the 
Democratic assertion that customs duties 
ought to be removed from commodities the 
producers of which in the United States 
possess under the existing tariff a monopoly, 
or are making a close approach thereto. Mr. 
Shaw demanded that the Democratic advo- 
cates of this remedy for monopolies or 
monopolistic tendencies should explain 
whether they would remove protection tem- 
porarily or permanently from monopoly-pro- 
duced goods. If the removal of protection 
is to be temporary, who is to say, he in- 
quired, when it shall be restored? We an- 
swer, Congress, which brought about the 
temporary removal. Mr. Shaw spoke more 
to the point when he queried whether, if 
the iron and steel industry, the glass, the 
paper, or any other industry, has been 
monopolized, as is claimed, and if no Amer- 
icans now dare build factories in competi- 
tion with these monopolists, American cour- 
age would be reinvigorated by the removal 
of the tariff, which would inevitably cause 
an inflow of competitive products from 
abroad. It seemed to him that American 
enterprise would be quite as likely to build 
a factory and compete in the American mar- 
ket under protection as under free trade. 
What Mr. Shaw overlooks is the fact that 
under a free-trade régime individual Ameri- 
cans would compete against individual for- 
eigners, whereas under the protectionist 
régime they have to compete against the 
colossal aggregations of capital which the 
tariff has fostered. ; 

Mr. Root, speaking at Boston on April 2, 
admitted that some good and true men, by 
which, apparently,. he meant certain mem- 
bers of the Republican party who have 
adopted the Iowa idea, recommended a sub- 
stantial revision of the tariff. He thought 
that their desire should not be gratified at 
the present time, for several reasons. In the 
first place, he said, a revision of the tariff 
is a great and difficult task. That is true, 
but if it be a task beyond the ability of 
Congress to perform, our system of Federal 
government needs mending. In the second 
place, he suggested a doubt whether the evils 
existing under the present tariff are as great 
as the evils that would be experienced from 
the long and difficult process of revision. 
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This, again, is equivalent to saying that our 
Congress is so incompetent, or so slow, that, 
having got a bad thing, we had better cling 
to it lest we get a worse. In the third place, 
Mr. Root bade his audience remember that 
out of no possible revision would any one 
man be likely to get precisely. the kind of 
tariff law that he wants. Of course not. 
Every tariff law is the outcome of multi- 
farious compromises. The question is not 
whether we can attain an impossibility— 
that is to say, a tariff perfectly satisfactory 
to everybody—but whether we can get a 
tariff which would be an improvement on the 
existing one from the view-point of the com- 
munity considered as a whole. 

Now let us see what the two secretaries 
said about the trusts. Mr. Shaw certainly 
has the courage of his opinions, for at 
Peoria he did not hesitate to avow the para- 
doxical belief that the present prohibitory 
law against trusts has generally been found 
adequate whenever the evidence attainable 
has been found sufficient to establish the 
alleged fact. He asserted that the trust- 
busting legislation of the Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress did not provide new remedies so much 
as new methods of discovering facts and ex- 
pediting judicial investigation. The Sher- 
man law, he said, contains quite drastic pro- 
visions, applicable to both persons and cor- 
porations, when these are once proven to 
have combined, or to have conspired to com- 
bine, for the purpose of monopolizing a busi- 
ness or a trade privilege. It is undeniable 
that the anti-trust acts passed by the last 
Congress amount to nothing, and were in- 
tended to amount to nothing, beyond osten- 
sibly providing the means for applying the 
search-light of publicity to the private af- 
fairs of railway and industrial corpora- 
tions engaged in inter-State commerce. Two 
things remain to be seen: first, whether the 
vaunted publicity will, in fact, be secured, 
and, secondly, what use will be made of it 
by the Bureau of Corporations and by the 
Attorney-General’s office. We add that Mr. 
Shaw forestalled his executive chief in di- 
recting attention to the truism that com- 
bined capital, while not by any means an 
unmixed evil, is capable of evil. Unques- 
tionably we have reached a stage in our civ- 
ilization where the things that we feel call- 
ed upon to undertake require associated cap- 
ital. It is, therefore, as Mr. Shaw says. 
the province of a statesman so to legislate 
as to encourage the aggregation of capital, 
while, at the same time, guarding against 
the abuses of which such aggregation may be 
susceptible. The Secretary of the Treasury 
put the facts neatly when he reminded us 
that it requires no remarkable skill to kill 
a vicious colt, but it does require skill, 
and patience, and wisdom, to get superlative 
speed out of a strong animal possessed of 
many evil propensities. We quite agree 
with the Secretary in thinking that it is 
wiser to put kicking-straps on a horse than 
to hamstring the animal. 

Mr. Root at Boston was firm in the be- 
lief that you cannot get rid of trusts by 
revising the tariff, unless you are ready 
to reduce the duties in the classes of manu- 
facture in which the so-called trusts are en- 
gaged—that is to say, in all the principal 
kinds of manufacture—to such an extent as 
to put an end to all American manufactures. 
That is just one of the assertions that the 
Democrats want, to test by experiment. They 
want to find out whether the duties may not 
be so lowered as to make it impossible for 
a heavily watered trust to pay dividends, 
and yet leave it perfectly possible for an in- 
dividual manufacturer, working with unwa- 
tered capital, to reap reasonable profits. 
There is no doubt about Mr. Carnegie’s opin- 
ion on the subject. He would back the in- 


dividual manufacturer with unwatered cap- 
ital against the watered trust every time. 
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Municipalism in England 


By Sydney Brooks 
Lonpon, April 4, 1903. 


“ As regards municipal ownership, we are 
a hundred years behind Great Britain.”— 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, March 14, 1903. 


I sHOWED that sentence to an English 
member of Parliament who has been twice 
mayor and for over ten years a councillor 
or, alderman of one of the largest cities in 
the kingdom. His comment was startling. 
“Happy America!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Long 
may she remain so.” He went on to make 
a vigorous attack on the excesses of modern 
“municipal enterprise.” The old form of 
it, the form known as “gas and water so- 
cialism,” he approved. Experience had con- 
vinced him that there were certain under- 
takings which, being monopolistic in their 
nature and vitally bearing on the health 
or safety or necessary comforts of the peo- 
ple, could be more efficiently and more eco- 
nomically controlled by a municipality than 
by a private company. He could not, and 
no more, he declared, could any one else, 
lay down hard and fast lines as to the 
sphere in which municipal enterprise might 
legitimately move. Local conditions, as it 
seemed to him, could alone determine that. 
But he thought it unquestionable that when 
a municipality branched out into all sorts 
of minor trades of a speculative and even 
experimental character, incurred immense 
liabilities in prosecuting them, and raised 
local taxation to an almost unbearable 
height, a point was reached where it be- 
came a matter of principle and common 
sense to call a halt. That point, in his 
opinion, England had not only reached, but 
passed. “Our local governing authorities,” 
he said, “have gone crazy over municipal 
trading. England, without realizing it, is 
settling rapidly down on a _ OCollectivist 
basis. The municipalities are the social- 
ism of the future in embryo, and the men 
who compose them, whether they know it or 
not, are playing the game of the Social- 
ists to perfection. Of course socialism has 
lost a good many of its terrors. ‘We are 
all Socialists now,’ as Harcourt said. But 
there is one thing that has not lost its ter- 
rors, and that is bankruptcy. If municipal 
speculation goes on at its present rate, it 
is my opinion we must either end in a 
sort of local bankruptcy or else in such a 
widespread atrophy of private initiative as 
will work our commercial ruin. That is 
why, as a lifelong friend and admirer of 
America, I am glad to hear she is a hun- 
dred years behind us in the matter of mu- 
nicipal ownership. That is why I say ‘ Long 
may she remain so.’” 

One hears opinions like this expressed on 
all sides nowadays. I do not think it would 
be too much to say that the intelligent 
public spirit of this country is preparing 
for a revolt from the extremes of the “new 
municipalism.” Ratepayers’ defence clubs, 
property - owners’ associations, citizens’ 
unions, industrial protective societies, and 
so on, are multiplying all over the kingdom, 
and endeavoring to arouse the average re- 
spectable citizen, whose apathy is at the 
root of the mischief, into some active sense 
of the dangers that lie inevitably ahead. An 
invaluable series of articles contributed, to 
the Times during the summer and _ fall 
of last year has given an immense impetus 
to the movement. It is not an impossible 
undertaking, but it is an exceedingly ardu- 
ous one—how much so may be gathered 
from studying the example of Glasgow. 
Glasgow prides itself on being the model 
municipality of Great Britain. It is, at 
any rate, the most active. The Corpora- 
tion—that is to say, the City Council—sup- 
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ply the people of Glasgow with water, gas, 
electric light, cable and electric cars, and 
telephones; they control eleven public parks 
and galleries, thirteen baths and wash- 
houses, a fruit and vegetable market, a 
dead - meat market, a home cattle - market, 
two foreign cattle-markets, a cheese-mar- 
ket, a bird and dog market, and an old- 
clothes market, four slaughter-houses and 
offices, four hospitals, and one _ burying- 
ground; they are the owners of 2488 munic- 
ipal houses, seventy-eight lodging-houses, of 
which they manage seven themselves; a fam- 
ily home, which they also direct; 372 shops, 
forty-nine stores, forty-three warehouses, 
forty-three workshops, twelve halls, two 
churches, two hotels, one theatre, one studio, 
one pawn-office, one nursing-home, one pow- 
der-mill, one laundry, one bakehouse, one 
golf-course, and one gospel-tent; they farm 
over 1000 acres of land, where large crops 
are grown, including all the hay used in the 
stables of the cleansing department, as well 
as crops of oats, wheat, turnips, etc.; they 
convert the city sewage into solid matter, 
and sell it to farmers for manure; they 
carry on business as market-gardeners; they 
possess stone-quarries and 900 railway wag- 
ons; they build street cars, reclaim bogs, 
conduct a civie granary, raise $5000 a year 
on the clinker from the refuse-cremating 
furnaces, collect and sell waste-paper, and 
are not above melting and disposing of the 
solder from the old tin cans they find in 
the dust heaps. The contributor to the 
Times adds that. this catalogue makes no 
pretence of being exhaustive. Such as it is, 
however, it will probably suffice to startle 
even those light-hearted New York states- 
men who proposed the nationalization of the 
Pennsylvania coal-mines “by the right of 
eminent domain.” 

Glasgow, moreover, is only one of many, 
—an extreme, but by no means unique, ex- 
ample of what is going on all over the 
kingdom. The Times correspondent found 
and collected instances of the same sort 
of “enterprise” wherever he looked. There 
are about ten or a dozen towns in England 
where municipal sterilized milk for babes 
is supplied. The local governing authori- 
ties not only furnish the milk, but feeding- 
bottles with it—the purchaser being re- 
quired to bring the teats at specified inter- 
vals to the municipal milk-store that their 
cleanliness may be tested. From this to 
the municipalization of the entire milk-sup- 
ply is only a moderate step. It has not yet 
been taken, but sooner or later it inevitably 
will be. Several local governing authorities 
run saloons. Several others have set up 
homes for inebriates. General hospitals are 
still, for the most part, left to the support 
of private charity, but sanatoria for con- 
sumptives, smallpox, and scarlet-fever hos- 
pitals are common objects of municipal 
benevolence. In one town tubes of serum 
are prepared out of the public funds for 
cases of diphtheria and puerperal fever, and 
sold at a nominal price to all who apply 
for them. Cemeteries and crematoria under 
municipal ownership and management lit- 
erally abound. The control of local markets 
has always, and quite properly, been vested 
in the local authority; but municipal mar- 
kets are now swiftly leading to municipal 
slaughter - houses, municipal cold - storage 
houses, municipal ice factories. Cardiff has 
a municipal fish-market; Torquay breeds 
rabbits on a large tract of land where water 
is collected for the municipal water-works, 
and the profits from the sale of them goes 
to reducing the rates,—the experiment hav- 
ing answered so well that the City Council 
has now gone in for sheep-farming; Tun- 
bridge Wells grows hops, and Liverpool beet- 
roots, on their sewage farms; at Colchester 
there are municipal oysters, which those 
who have never tasted an American oyster 
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may conceivably relish; Brighton and sev- 
eral other towns own race-courses; a few 
have built theatres; West Ham not only 
manufactures its own paving- stones, but 
sells its surplus to contractors; many local 
authorities drive a good business in the 
residual products of gas—Manchester, for 
instance, trading in soap, oil, tallow, and 
mortar; most of the corporations that sup- 
ply gas are prepared also to furnish stoves 
and all the necessary fittings; Sheffield un- 
dertakes plumbing work as a side issue to 
supplying water; Liverpool has a munici- 
pal tailoring establishment, where the uni- 
forms of the town officials and employees 
are made; Battersea cuts all the timber re- 
quired for municipal buildings and street 
paving in its own sawmill; Cardiff does the 
same; Manchester manufactures for itself 
all the wagons, brooms, and brushes needed 
by the local street-cleaning department; the 
Westminster City Council at the time of the 
coronation set up as seat-speculators, and 
got most handsomely “left”; a good many 
local authorities provide bands in the 
parks, organ recitals, and free municipal 
concerts; Nottingham runs both a_uni- 
versity college and an aviary; the London 
County Council makes a free distribution 
of plants at the end of each summer sea- 
son; Glasgow, Liverpool, and Leicester pro- 
vide window-boxes filled with flowers for 
cottages in the poor and crowded districts; 
Blackpool, a seaside resort, spends thousands 
of pounds a year on advertising its charms 
and subscribes considerable sums to the 
local “attractions”; Harrowgate goes one 
better by offering visitors municipal displays 
of fireworks; at least a score of local au- 
thorities own golf-links and cycle-tracks, 
and, on a somewhat higher plane, schemes 
are constantly being put forward for mu- 
nicipal insurance offices, municipal banking, 
and municipal ownership of coal-mines and 
canals. 

Side by side, and intimately connected 
with all this, are to be noted a prodigious 
expansion of municipal indebtedness — it 
now stands at well over $1,500,000,000— 
and an increase in local rates almost as 
great. The way in which local authorities 
plunder manufacturers, industrial compa- 
nies, well-to-do traders, and property-own- 
ers, that some fresh municipal enterprise 
may be undertaken, is almost incredible. 
The question of local rates is becoming as 
formidable to British industry as the ques- 
tion of trade-unionism. Moreover, it is a 
fact that the “new municipalism” is the 
direct outcome of the concerted movement 
which English trade- unionists, Socialists, 
and labor-men have organized for the cap- 
ture of the local authorities. They have 
pushed forward this movement with an 
electioneering skill worthy of an American 
campaign- manager. One result of their 
irruption into city councils is that the best 
type of men are ceasing to interest them- 
selves in local affairs; another is that while 
the range of municipal activity is constant- 
ly widening, its efficiency is as steadily de- 
teriorating. At the same time a bureau- 
cracy of municipal office-holders is being 
solidly formed, and even the municipal em- 
ployees are now a sort of trade-union on 
their own account. Add to this the un- 
fairness of a local authority competing 
with and finally crushing private traders 
and professional men, add the paralyzing 
effect on invention and _ initiative, add 
further the recklessness with which wild- 
cat schemes are plunged into and the 
extravagant inefficiency with which they 
are usually prosecuted, add finally the sus- 
picion that a municipal balance-sheet needs 
as close a scrutiny as a prospectus from 
Mr. Whitaker Wright’s pen, and you will 
understand why Englishmen envy America 
her hundred years’ backwardness, 








The Effect of the Kaiser’s 
Speeches 
By Wolf von Schierbrand 


Ir I were asked the question, What ef- 
fect, on the whole, have had the Kaiser’s 
speeches? my deliberate answer would be, 
On the whole, a good one. And in making 
such answer I am well aware that it runs 
counter to the preconceived opinion, both 
of this country and of England. But it is, 
I honestly believe, nevertheless, the true and 
fair one. 

For one thing, then, it must be borne in 
mind that the Kaiser, in most cases, is 
talking to his people, the Germans. And 
with all their high mental culture, their 
many sterling qualities, the Germans are, in 
political education, at least a whole century 
behind either England or the United States. 
The frank and well-instructed minds of Ger- 
many, those who have travelled or resided 
abroad long enough to form an intelligent 
opinion, admit this, irrespective of party 
ties. Now, in speaking to a people like that 
—a people in their overwhelming majority 
composed of monarchists by conviction and 
tradition, steeped in the faith that good can 
come to them, if at all, only through and 
by their rulers, it must be manifest to every 
unprejudiced person that modes of speech 
and methods of style must be adopted to 
produce a given effect different from those 
that would produce a similar effect on a 
nation politically more advanced. 

That the -Kaiser himself knows this full 
well is proven by the fact that when speak- 
ing to representatives of other nations—to 
Americans, Englishmen, even Frenchmen— 
he never makes use of the flamboyant, dic- 
tatorial, oracular mode of delivering himself 
which he, as a rule, employs in his public 
utterances to his own people. Witness in 
striking proof of this his speech, on July 10, 
1891, at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, Guild- 
hall, London. It might be objected that 
representatives of these nations, above all, 
Americans and English, wouldn’t “stand” 
such speeches. Very well, admit that—they 
wouldn’t; and the Kaiser knows it, and does 
not talk to them, or of them, in that ob- 
jectionable manner, which simply proves our 
contention. He usually gauges his audience 
quite keenly and accurately, and he tells 
them that which he knows will be good for 
them. That he, with all that, is quite 
honest in his “ ruler-by-divine-right ” belief, 
admits scarcely of doubt, and does not alter 
the above fact. To the vast majority of the 
Germans of to-day neither the subject-mat- 
ter of his innumerable speeches nor their 
peculiar flavor is at all distasteful. Many 
of them touched chords in the German soul 
which would not have vibrated otherwise; 
not only touched them, but stirred them so 
electrically as to produce action and last- 
ing effect on the phases of national life. 

Turning now to the peculiar conditions in 
which the German Empire is placed, it will 
readily be seen that they account for much 
that seems strange to us in his talk. For 
the young empire is all the while contend- 
ing against a sea of troubles, both within 
and without. As to the troubles within, 
they are, just to mention the chief ones, 
three: The absolute necessity of a firmer 
consolidation; the splitting up of political 
life into a score of factions, none of which 
is alone able to accomplish anything; and 
the\ Socialist danger. And as_ regards 
the foreign situation, we see Germany sur- 
rounded, east and west and north, by power- 
ful foes, forever on the watch, quick and 
willing to seize a really favorable oppor- 
tunity for the dismemberment of the em- 
pire. We see her, besides, in the stress of 
a fierce and never-abating competition, po- 
litical and commercial. with all the rest of 
the world. And yet the empire’s soil is 
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inferior in fertility and resources to that 
of her neighbors and most of her rivals. 

Now let us see what purposes the Kaiser 
has chiefly had in view when speaking pub- 
licly. In the main these purposes have been 
the following: To preserve the peace of the 
world, enabling Germany to develop inter- 
nally, and to calmly reap the fruits of her 
efforts in industry, commerce, science, inven- 
tion; to strengthen the bonds of cohesion 
which hold the empire together; to foster 
and direct the expansion of Germany in 
political and commercial fields. A recent 
German compilation of the Kaiser’s speech- 
es, shortly to be published in English by 
Harper & Brothers, furnishes authentic and 
exhaustive material on which to base these 
claims. No one reading these speeches in 
their totality ean help the deduction that his 
main programme as a ruler is bounded by 
the limits defined above. But it will repay 
the trouble to go a little more into details 
here. 

As to his efforts to preserve the peace of 
the world, his visits, at the outset of his 
reign and since, to Russia, England, Aus- 
tria, Italy, and elsewhere, and his toasts 
and speeches, telegrams and letters, give 
abundant proof that he was both sincere, 
untiring, and successful in these labors. In 
the light supplied by them there remains 
scarcely a doubt that it was principally 
owing to him that no war broke out be- 
tween Russia and France on the one hand, 
and Germany, Austria, and Italy on the oth- 
er, any time from 1888 to the death of Czar 
Alexander III., in the autumn of 1894. He 
made skilful use of the only effective means 
at hand to prevent this war—he convinced 
his adversaries that Germany wanted no 
war, and would do everything she honorably 
could to avoid it, and he convinced them 
equally of the fact that Germany would fight 
hard, and go into the fray prepared for a 
life-and-death struggle if forced into it. The 
latter conviction he contrived to convey by 
repeated and enormous enlargement of the 
German army during that period, and by 
knitting tighter the Triple Alliance. The 
evidence is as irresistible in regard to the 
other two tasks he had set himself. No 
close observer of German internal affairs 
will deny that the Kaiser has succeeded to 
an unprecedented degree in strengthening 
and multiplying the cohesive forces that 
bind the young empire together. He has 
wiped out the strife between the Catholic 
Church and the Protestant state in Ger- 
many, known under the name of Cultur- 
kampf, and which he took over as an in- 
heritance from Bismarck. He has made 
loyal disaffected Alsace-Lorraine. He has 
made the relations between Emperor and the 
co-ordinated German sovereigns much more 
intimate and pleasant. He has vastly im- 
proved and doubled the size of the army. 
He has created the formidable German navy. 

As to Germany’s expansion, political and 
commercial, the Kaiser is practically re- 
sponsible for it. That the world admits. 
And the same remark applies to Germany’s 
internal advance in all material things— 
industry, trade, shipping, applied science, 
general prosperity. It is no mere coinci- 
dence that the last decade of the Kaiser’s 
reign has seen Germany bound forward on 
the path of expansion at a marvellous rate. 
It is largely due to his unbending energies 
in that direction. 

Thus, then, the Kaiser’s hundreds of 
speeches subserving these chief purposes of 
his, have unquestionably produced vast good, 
not to his country and people alone, but to 
the world at large, inasmuch as they have 
served to render war impossible, and in that 
manner have contributed immensely to the 
welfare of mankind as a whole, 

But there is an entire category of his 
speeches which have achieved not good, but 
evil. In it belong his many public utter- 
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ances against political Liberalism, for whose 
dwindling away in Germany he is mainly 
responsible; his amazingly violent diatribes 
and insults hurled against the Socialists 
of Germany, comprising, it must be remem- 
bered, one-fourth or more of the entire pop- 
ulation; those against the freedom of the 
press and against the new literature and 
art of Germany; and also those many wild 
and irrational sayings and orders to his 
officers, soldiers, and recruits. Of the lat- 
ter, no doubt, some at least were momentary 
ebullitions, not to be taken seriously. One 
may arrive at that conclusion because they 
have been excluded, at the implied behest 
of the Kaiser himself, from recent compila- 
tion. But enough of them remain to make 
the calm observer stand aghast. 

The other day, August Bebel, the Social- 
ist leader, delivered one of his characteristic 
speeches in the Reichstag. It was a scath- 
ing and almost brutally frank reply to the 
Kaiser’s innumerable attacks on his party. 
Anybody who has been on the _ inside 
of German affairs knows that, in sober 
truth, the Socialists there—who must not 
be confounded. in their teachings with So- 
cialists elsewhere— have been and are the 
most powerful check on the growth of 
anarchism, and have benefited the laboring 
classes in the empire as all other factors to- 
gether have not. The Kaiser’s dread of 
them is unreasoning. 

And while the Kaiser’s speeches have had 
a most unwholesome effect on German lit- 
erature and art, they have been still more 
baneful as to press conditions in the empire. 
It is an undeniable fact that the Kaiser has 
throttled freedom of opinion and its ex- 
pression there, and this to a degree with- 
out a parallel. The press in Germany is 
muzzled and powerless. The writer himself 
(if he may be pardoned for mentioning the 
fact) illustrates this, for he was expelled 
from Berlin for writing, as an American cor- 
respondent, the truth about the Emperor, 
expelled, broken in health, ruined financial- 
ly. I suppose it would be but “human” in 
Bebel’s sense if I, when opportunity of- 
fered, should confound my private wrongs 
with the public ones wrought by the Kaiser’s 
illiberal policy toward the press. But that 
would not be fair to the reader nor to the 
Kaiser. It is, however, strictly within the 
truth to say that his practically absolute 
power has given the Kaiser a notion that he 
is infallible, and that to hold, or, above all, 
express, opinions at variance with his own 
is tantamount to high treason, tantamount 
to injuring the empire’s interests. That 
again is quite “human.” I do not doubt for 
a moment the sincerity of his convictions 
and notions. In fact, his most inveterate 
foes within the empire, the Socialists, ad- 
mit that much themselves. But that does 
not alter the fact that Bebel’s charge is 
true—the Kaiser goes in his speeches and 
in his whole public activity away beyond 
constitutional limits, limits which he sol- 
emnly pledged himself to adhere to on as- 
cending the throne. However, the point at 
issue in this article scarcely concerns itself 
with that question, interesting as it is. 

Striking a general balance, after carefully 
weighing the evidence on either side, I am 
constrained to say that I hold the influence 
of the Kaiser’s speeches, on the whole, to 
be a good one. Or perhaps it would con- 
vey my meaning more clearly to say that the 
good effects outweigh the evil ones. 

The Kaiser fills, no doubt, an anomalous 
position in the world’s eye. He is a bundle 
of contradictions. His double lineage— 
Hohenzollern and Guelph—accounts for 
that. His complex nature is nowhere mir- 
rored more dazzlingly and yet impartially 
than in his very speeches. But much of 
what is anomalous in his speeches is due 
not so much to him as to the anomalous 
circumstances surrounding him as a ruler. 
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Personal Impressions of Monte Carlo 


By Maurice Maeterlinck 


I 


I sacriricep—for it is a sacrifice to give 
up the incomparable play of the stars and 
moon on the divine Mediterranean—I sacri- 
ficed a few evenings of my stay in the land 
of the sun to the consulting of the most 
mystie god of* this world of ours, in the 
busiest, the most gorgeous, and the most in- 
dividual of his temples. 

This temple stands down there, at Monte 
Carlo, on a rock bathed in the dazzling 
light of the sea and sky. Enchanted gar- 
dens, where blossom in January all the flow- 
ers of spring. summer, and autumn, sweet- 
scented thickets that borrow nothing from 
the hostile seasons but their perfume and 
their smiles, lie before its porch. The 
orange, most lovable of all trees, the palm, 
the lemon-tree, the mimosa wreathe it with 
gayety. The crowds approach it by royal 
stairways. But, mark you, the building 
is not worthy of the admirable site which 
it commands, of the delicious hills, the 
azure and emerald gulf, the happy meadows 
that surround it. Nor is it worthy either 
of the god whom it shelters, or of the idea 
which it represents. It is insipidly emphatic 
and hideously blatant. It suggests the low 
insolence, the overweening conceits of the 
flunkey who has grown rich but remains 
obsequious. Examination shows it to be 
solidly built and very large; nevertheless, 
it wears the mean and sadly pretentious 
air of the ephemeral palaces of our great 
exhibitions. The august father of Destiny 
has been housed in a sort of meringue 
covered with preserved fruits and sugar cas- 
tles. Perhaps the residence was purposely 
made ridiculous. The builders may have 
feared lest they should warn or alarm the 
crowd. They probably wished to make it 
believe that the kindliest, the most frivo- 
lous, the most harmlessly capricious, the 
least serious of the gods awaited his wor- 
shippers on a throne of cakes inside this 
confectioner’s masterpiece. Ah, no; a mys- 
terious and grave divinity reigns here, a 
wise and sovereign force, harmonious and 
sure. He should have been throned in a 
bare marble palace, severe, simple, and co- 
lossal, high and vast, cold and spiritual, 
rectangular and rigid, positive and over- 
whelming. 


II 


The interior corresponds with the exterior. 
The rooms are spacious, but decorated with 
commonplace magnificence. The acolytes of 
Chance, the bored, indifferent, monotonous 
croupiers, look like shop-assistants in their 
Sunday clothes. They are not the high 
priests, but the office clerks of Hasard. 
The rites and implements of the cult are 
vulgar and commonplace: a few tables, some 
chairs; here, a sort of bow! or cylinder that 
turns in the centre, of each table, with a 
tiny ivory ball that rolls in the opposite 
direction; there, a few packs of cards, and 
that is all. It needs no more to evoke the 
immeasurable power that holds the stars in 
suspense. 


II 


Around the tables crowd the faithful. 
Each of them carries within himself hopes, 
belief, different and invisible tragedies and 
comedies. This, I think, is the spot in 
which more nervous force and more human 
passions are accumulated and sheerly squan- 
dered than in any other in the world. This 
is the ill-omened spot where the peerless 
and, perhaps, divine substance of sub- 
stances, which, in every other place works 
pregnant miracles, prodigies of strength, 


of beauty and of love, this is the fatal 
spot where the flower of the soul, the most 
precious fluid on the plant, leaks away 
into nothingness!... No more criminal 
waste can be conceived. This unprofitable 
force, which knows neither whither to go 
nor what work to do, which finds no door 
nor window, no direct object nor manner of 
transmission, hovers over the table like a 
mortal shadow, falls back upon itself, and 
creates a particular atmosphere, a sort of 
sweating silence which somehow expresses 
the fever of true silence. In this un- 
wholesome stillness, the voice of Fate’s lit- 
tle quill-driver snuffles out the sacred for- 
mula: Faites vos jeu», messieurs, faites vos 
jeux! That is to say, make to the hidden 
god the sacrifice that he demands before he 
shows himself. Then, somewhere from the 
crowd, a hand bright with certainty places 
imperiously the fruit of a year’s work on 
numbers that cannot fail. Other adorers, 
more cunning, more circumspect, less confi- 
dent, compound with luck, distribute their 
chances, compute illusive probabilities, and, 
having studied the mood and peculiarities 
of the genius of the table, lay complex and 
knowing traps for it. Others, again, hand 
over a considerable portion of their happi- 
ness or their life, at random, to the caprice 
of numbers. 

But now the second formula resounds: 
Rien ne va plus! That is to say, the 
god is about to speak! At this moment an 
eye that could pierce the easy veil of ap- 
pearances would distinctly see scattered on 
the plain green cloth (if not actually, then 
at least potentially, for a single stake is 
rare, and he who plays of his superfluity 
to-day will risk his all to-morrow) a corn- 
field ripening in the sun a thousand miles 
away, or again, in other squares, a meadow, 
a wood, a moonlit country house, a shop 
in some little market town, a staff of book- 
keepers and acccuntants bending over ledgers 
in their gloomy offices, peasants laboring 
in the rain, hundreds of work-girls slaving 
from morn to night in deadly factories, 
miners in the mines, sailors on their ship; 
the jewels of debauchery, love, or glory: a 
prison, a dock-yard; joy, misery, injustice, 
cruelty, avarice; crimes, privations, tears. 

All this lies there, very peacefully, in those 
little heaps of smiling gold, in those flimsy 
scraps of paper which ordain disasters that 
even a lifetime would be powerless ever to 
efface. The slightest timid and hesitating 
movements of these yellow counters and 
blue notes will rebound and swell out in 
the distance, in the real world, in the 
streets, in the plains, in the trees, in men’s 
blood and in their hearts. They will de- 
molish the house that saw the parents die, 
carry off the old man’s chair, give a new 
squire to the astonished village, close a 
workshop, take away the bread from the 
children of a hamlet, divert the course of a 
river, stay or break a life; and through an 
infinity of time and space burst the links 
of an uninterrupted chain of cause and ef- 
fect. But none of those resounding truths 
utters an indiscreet whisper here. There are 
here more sleeping Furies than on the pur- 
ple steps of the palace of the Atride; but 
their cries of waking and of pain lie hidden 
at the bottom of men’s hearts. Nothing be- 
trays, nothing foretells that there are defi- 
nite ills hovering over those present and 
choosing their victims. Only, the eyes stare 
a little, while hands shiftily finger a pencil, 
a bit of paper. Not an unaccustomed word 
or gesture. Clammy expectation sits mo- 
tionless. For this is the place of voiceless 
pantomime, of stifled fighting, of unblink- 
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ing despair, of tragedy masked in silence, 
of dumb destiny sinking in an atmosphere of 
lies that blots out every sound. 


IV 


Meanwhile, the little ball spins on the 
cylinder, and I refléct upon all that is 
destroyed by the formidable power conferred 
on it through a monstrous compact. Each 
time that it thus starts in search of the 
mysterious answer, it annihilates all around 
it the last essential remnants of our social 
morality: I mean, the value of money, To 
abolish the value of money and substitute 
for it a higher ideal would be an admirable 
achievement; but to abolish it and leave in 
its place simply nothing is, I conceive, one 
of the gravest crimes that can be committed 
against our scheme of evolution. If we look 
at it from a certain point of view, and puri- 
fy it of its incidental vices, money is essen- 
tially a very worthy symbol: it represents 
human effort and labor; it is, for the most 
part, the fruit of laudable sacrifice and 
noble toil. Whereas here, this symbol, one 
of the last that was left to us, is daily 
subjected to public mockery. Suddenly, at 
the caprice of a little thing as insignificant 
as a child’s toy, ten years of striving, of 
conscientious thought, of tasks patiently en- 
dured, lose all importance. If this hideous 
phenomenon were not isolated on this one 
rock, no social organization but would have 
fallen victim to the injury spreading from 
it. Even now, in its leprous isolation, this 
devastating influence makes itself felt at 
a distance which never could have been es- 
timated. We feel that this influence, so 
inevitable, so malevolent and so profound, 
is such that, when we leave this cursed 
palace where gold clinks incessantly against 
the human conscience, we wonder how it is 
that the everyday life goes on, that patient 
gardeners consent to keep up the flower- 
beds in front of the fatal building, that 
wretched guardians can be found to watch 
over its precincts for a contemptible wage; 
and that a poor little old woman, at the 
bottom of its marble stairs, amid the coming 
and going of lucky or ruined gamblers, 
for years persists in earning a laborious 
livelihood by selling pennyworths of oranges, 
almonds, nuts, and matches to the passers- 
by. 

Vv 


While we are making these reflections, 
the ivory ball slackens its course and be- 
gins to hop like a noisy insect over the 
thirty-seven compartments that allure it. 
This is the irrevocable judgment. O strange 
infirmity of our eyes, our ears, and that 
brain of which we are so proud! O strange 
secrets of the most elementary laws of this 
world! From the second at which the ball 
was set in motion to the second at which 
it falls into the fateful hole, on the battle- 
field three yards long, in this childish and 
mocking form, the mystery of the Universe 
inflicts a symbolical, incessant, and disheart- 
ening defeat upon human power and reason. 

Collect around this table all the wise men, 
all the divines, all the seers, all the sages, 
all the prophets, all the saints, all the won- 
der-workers, all the mathematicians, all the 
geniuses of every time and every country; 
ask them to search their reason, their 
soul, their knowledge, their heaven for the 
number so close at hand. The number al- 
ready almost part of the present at which 
the little ball will end its race; beg them, 
so that they may foretell that number to 
us, to invoke their gods that know all, their 
thoughts that govern the nations and that 


























































































































































































aspire to penetrate the worlds: all their ef- 
forts will break against this brief puzzle 
which a child could take in its hand and 
which no longer fills the smallest moment’s 
space. No one has been able to do it, no 
one will ever do it. And all the strength, 
all the certainty of the “bank,” which is 
the impassive, stubborn, determined, and 
ever-victorious ally of the rhythmical and 
absolute wisdom of chance, lies solely in the 
establishment of man’s powerlessness to 
foresee, were it but for the third of a second, 
that which is about to happen before his 
eyes. 

If, in the span of nearly fifty years dur- 
ing which these formidable experiments have 
been made on this flower-clad rock, one sin- 
gle being had been found who, in the course 
of an afternoon, had torn the veil of mys- 
tery that covers, at each throw, the tiny 
future of the tiny ball, the bank would have 
been broken, the undertaking wrecked. But 
that abnormal being has not appeared; and 
the bank well knows that he will never 
come to sit at one of its tables. We see, 
therefore, how, in spite of all his pride and 
all his hopes, man knows that he can know 
nothing. 


VI 


In truth, Chance, in the sense in which 
the gamblers understand it, is a god with- 
out existence. They worship only a lie, 
which each of them pictures to himself in 
a different shape. Each of them ascribes it 
to laws, habits, preferences which are utter- 
ly contradictory as a whole and purely ima- 
ginary. According to some, it favors certain 
numbers. According to others, it obeys cer- 
tain rhythms that are easily grasped. Ac- 
cording to others again, it contains within 
itself a sort of justice which ends by giving 
an equal value to each group of chances. 
According to others, lastly, it cannot possi- 
bly favor indefinitely any particular series 
of simple chances for the benefit of the 
bank. We should never come to an end if 
we tried to review the whole illusory corpus 
juris of roulette. It is true that, in prac- 
tice, the indefinite repetition of the same 
limited accidents necessarily forms groups 
of coincidences in which the gambler’s de- 
luded eye seems to discern some phantom 
laws. But it is no less true that, upon 
trial, at the moment when you rely upon 
the assistance of the surest phantom, it 
vanishes abruptly and leaves you face to face 
with the unknown which it was masking. 

For the rest, most gamblers bring to the 
green cloth many other illusions, conscious or 
instinctive, and infinitely less justifiable. 
Almost all persuade themselves that Chance 
reserves for them special and premeditated 
favors or misfortunes. Almost all imagine 
some undefined but plausible connection to 
exist between the little ivory sphere and 
their presence, their passions, their desires, 
their vices, their virtues, their merits, their 
intellectual or moral power, their beauty, 
their genius, the enigma of their being, 
their future, their happiness, and their life. 
Is it necessary to say that there is no such 
connection; that there could be none? That 
little sphere whose judgment they implore, 
upon which they hope to exercise an occult 
influence, that incorruptible little ball has 
something else to do than to occupy itself 
with their joys and sorrows. It has but 
thirty or forty seconds of movement and of 
life; and during those thirty or forty sec- 
onds it has to obey more eternal rules, to 
resolve more infinite problems, to accomplish 
more essential duties than would even find 
place in man’s consciousness or comprehen- 
sion. It has, among other enormous and 
difficult things, to reconcile in its brief 
course those two incomprehensible and im- 
measurable powers which are probably the 
biform soul of the Universe: centrifugal 
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force and centripetal force. It has to reckon 
with all the laws of gravitation, friction, 
the resistance of the air, all the phenomena 
of matter. It has to pay attention to the 
smallest incidents of the earth or sky; for 
a gambler who leaves his seat and imper- 
ceptibly disturbs the floor of the room, or 
a star that rises in the firmament, compels 
it to modify and begin anew the whole of 
its mathematical operations. It has no time 
to play the part of a goddess either well or 
il! disposed towards mortals; it is forbidden 
to neglect a single one of the numberless 
formalities’ which infinity demands of all 
that moves within it. 

And when at last it attains its goal, it 
has performed the same incalculable work 
as the moon or the other cold and indiffer- 
ent planets which, outside, above, in the 
transparent azure, rise majestically over the 
sapphire and silver waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. This long work we call Chance, 
having no other name to give to that which 
we do not as yet understand. 





“Wee Macgregor” 


A Few Remarks about James Joy Bell, the coming Man 
in Scottish Literature, by Robert Barr 

THE literary tide which, taken at the flood, 

led three or four people on to fortune in 

Scotland, began to ebb sometime since. It 

was a strong tide while it lasted, and the 

question now arises, in what shape will it 
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Author of ‘‘Wee Macegreegor” 


return? Fashion changes in literature as it 
does in ladies’ hats, and as rapidly. The 
* Hoots Mon!” novel has had a very gvuod 
innings, and now it is time for another team 
to come to the bat. Of course I am mixing 
my similes, but that is a fashion set by the 
“ Kailyard ” School, so if the reader is par- 
ticular in the matter of similes, I withdraw 
the man from the bat, and say it is now time 
for another wave to roll up the sandy shore 
of literature. 

The Scottish novel of the past ten years 
presented characters of the poor but honest 
brand. The people who moved about more or 
less slowly in its pages, were rough and un- 
couth, so far as exterior was concerned, but 
they were always pure gold within. They 
were capable of amazing and unexpected self- 
sacrifice, which usually came upon the reader 
unaware, for until he got well acquainted 
with them, he thought they were merely un- 
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cultured boors, narrow, selfish, and in 
chronic ill-humor. But it invariably turned 
out that the heart was in the right place, 
and that, after all, was the main thing from 
the Scottish novelist’s point of view. Many 
of the discussions turned upon the matter 
of a somewhat narrow and harsh religion, 
which, frequently brought about a crisis tow- 
ard the final chapters. But this crisis was 
always soothed down or mitigated by the 
natural good-heartedness of all concerned. 
There was also a glimmer of fun of a sort 
in the books, very sparingly indulged in, and 
yet some of these novelists actually acquired 
the reputation of humorists. 

But the great asset of recent Scotch novels 
has been salt water. A while since an edu- 
cational primer for children was produced in 
America, entitled Reading Without Tears, 
which was intended to teach the infant how 
to tread the thorny path of knowledge with- 
out getting its bare feet scratched by the 
brambles. Reading Without Tears would 
have proved a most inadequate introduction 
to the works of the “ Kailyard” cult, for 
the water-works idea proved so successful 
that the later efforts of the school began 
to indicate a lack of adequate plumbing. 
One of the most popular of the coterie rap- 
idly degenerated into slush, until it seemed 
as if we would have to wear waterproof and 
rubbers whenever we tackled him. 

One would have thought that the revul- 
sion against this submerged state of things 
would have been inaugurated by either 
Americans or Englishmen, but the anti-slush 
movement was led by Scotchmen. For some 
time an uneasy feeling had been prevalent 
among the Caledonians that they were not 
really the white-winged angels depicted by 
this group of writers. I think it was the 
poet W. E. Henley who pinned to the coat 
tails of the group the placard labelled “ Kail- 
yard,” or if it was not Henley, it was some 
writer for the magazine which the poet at 
that time edited. However, the great ex- 
ample of the swing of the pendulum was the 
issuing of the late George Douglas Brown’s 
biting book, The House with the Green 
Shutters. This was a work of genius, which 
many of the books of the Kailyarders were 
not, but it was nevertheless as untrue to 
life in the one direction as Ian Maclaren’s 
goody-goody contributions were on the other. 
The House with the Green Shutters could 
not have founded a school, as did the Win- 
dow in Thrums, for it could not be imitated, 
and the author of the former told me him- 
self that he did not intend to write such 
another. I heard an alleged Scottish hu- 
morist say the other day that the Green 
Shutters had closed on the Window in 
Thrums, but I think the Window in Thrums 
is the one book issued by the “ Kailyard ” 
combination that will live, and I doubt if 
that can be said for The House with the 
Green Shutters. 

A story must be founded on eternal truth 
if it is to taste eternity. It must be with- 
out false note, exaggeration, or melodrama; 
such a work, for instance, as Rab and His 
Friends. The average Scotsman knew very 
well that he inhabited neither the house 
with the green shutters nor a cottage in 
Drumtochty. The coming man in Scottish 
literature, then, is likely to take a middle 
course between the bitter hardness of the 
one and the sentimental gush of the other. 

Is this man in sight? 

I think so. Towards the end of last year 
a friend in Edinburgh called my attention 
to some domestic sketches that were ap- 
pearing in a Glasgow paper. I read a few 
of them, and found for the first time, set 
down in print, the kind of Lowland Scotch 
which I talked when I left Glasgow at the 
age of four years, and which was a constant 
source of merriment to young Americans 
when I imported the lingo. Dialect, except 
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for the native, is a drawback rather than a 
recommendation in a story. In English- 
speaking countries a book succeeds in spite 
of its dialect, rather than because of it, and 
it requires sterling qualities in the matter to 
overcome the disadvantages of the dialect. 
These unsigned sketches seemed to me to 
contain the necessary sterling qualities. 
There was exhibited a fine, delicate humor, 
and a touch of pathos now and then equally 
fine and delicate. Through them all ran a 
sweet domesticity, the touching flavor of a 
humble home. 

There was an utter absence of straining 
for effect, and real life was depicted exactly 
as it exists in that lowly sphere which the 
author had chosen. Later I met Mr. J. J. 
Bell, the writer of these contributions to the 
Glasgow paper. He is a very young man, 
and is modest as most of them are at the be- 
ginning. It did not occur to him that these 
sketches were of any value; in fact, when he 
sent the first of them to the editor he wrote 
him a letter apologizing for the contribu- 
tion. Mr. Bell at that time was on the staff 
of the Glasgow Evening Times, and it was 
his duty to furnish a column to that paper 
every now and then as occasion required. 
This column was generally on some topical 
subject, but one day nothing particular hap- 
pened to write about, and he sent to the edi- 
tor a sketch which lay by him in which his 
hero “ Wee Macgregor” first appears. He 
told the editor frankly in his note that if 
this falling away from duty was excused, 
he would not offend again, and suggested 
that the sketch be not used unless it was ab- 
solutely necessary to fill in the space. The 
editor, however, was taken with it and pub- 
lished it. Its local suecess in Glasgow was 
instantaneous, and so many letters poured in 
upon the manager of the paper that he asked 
Mr. Bell to carry his small hero a few steps 
farther. Even when “ Wee Macgregor ” had 
been appearing for some time, Bell had no 
notion of the value of his contributions, and 
it was that sterling novelist Neil Munro who 
first suggested that they should be got to- 
gether in a book. Here, however, the usual 
difficulty met the young and unknown au- 
thor. He offered the book to two publishers, 
asking a modest $50 for its sale outright. 
Luckily both refused, and as Neil Munro and 
other friends urged its publication, the 
young man offered the book for nothing, and 
that being also declined, he published it at 
his own expense. Even then he did not ven- 
ture to put his name on the cover, but con- 
tented himself with the initials that- had ap- 
peared in the newspaper. It was brought out 
in a form which publishers recognize as little 
liable to produce a profit, namely, in paper 
covers at the price of one shilling. As was 
the case with Hugh Conway’s Called Back, 
the printing-presses had to run night and 
day to supply the demand, and up to the 
time of writing, the profits have mounted to 
more than $15,000, and England is just be- 
ginning to wake up to the fact that such a 
book is in existence. It was only the other 
week that it began to appear in the book- 
stalls of London. 

John Joy Bell was born in 1871. After 
the usual school life of a Scottish boy, he en- 
tered Glasgow University, where he studied 
chemistry. I believe it was his intention in 
the first place to learn the blending of to- 
bacco, for his father is one of the chief to- 
bacco manufacturers of Scotland. But when 
he left the university he was attracted tow- 
ard the literary life, and took the first steps 
leading thereto by becoming a newspaper 
man. His book is soon to be got out in more 
expensive form, illustrated by Mr. A. S. 
Boyd, a fellow-townsman, but for many years 
a resident of London. Mr. Boyd belongs to 
the Punch staff and to the staff of the Daily 
Graphic.. The artist has been almost the life- 
long friend of Bret Harte, and it was Bret 
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Harte who persuaded him to leave Glasgow 
for London, and who was his introducer in 
the metropolis. 





Shakespeare and the Theatre 


SHAKESPEARE’S plays were written for the 
theatre and survive for the library. This 
is the truth, so far as England and America 
are concerned. It is not true in Germany 
and Austria, in Berlin and in Vienna, and 
in a score of smaller cities, where the trage- 
dies and comedies of the greatest of poets 
are still acceptably upon the boards, still 
presented by actors whose minds have been 
dignified and whose sentiments have been 
elevated by familiar associations with high 
thoughts, by deep and moving passions, and 
by noble verse. In England and in this coun- 
try Shakespeare has become hardly possi- 
ble; his plays, apparently, are not for our 
stage; his lines do not fit the mouths of our 
actors. If we, whose poet he is, want Shake- 
speare, we must take him in the corner of 
our libraries. It is true that an actor or 
an actor-manager, now and then, stung into 
a worthy ambition by the sneer of the 
critic, or by the jeer of the old playgoer 
who goes no longer, or by the ghost of an 
uneasy recollection, or by no matter what— 
it is true that sometimes such an actor or 
actor-manager may “have the honor to pre- 
sent,” to quote the lackey phrase of to-day, 
some one of those plays of William Shake- 
speare which permit of clothes and scenery. 
And to these scenic productions go conscien- 
tious mothers of dimly lighted virgin minds, 
with the purpose of the improvement thereof. 
Schoolmasters, fathers, the seekers after cul- 
ture, go to these “revivals” of the great 
master as they go to church, or to the Lowell 
lectures, or as they read aloud, and approv- 
ingly, of the work of university settlements, 
or of the achievements of the tenement-house 
commission. These fill the seats of the the- 
atre with restless boys and girls for the 
sake of the influence upon their minds and 
manners. They want the children to have 
a certain familiarity with the greatest poet 
of the race, and so they take them to see a 
stage-manager’s production, and to listen to 
actors who cannot reproduce the living scene 
or repeat the lines with proper emphasis. 

The truth is that we no longer have Eng- 
lish - speaking Shakespearian actors. Time 
was when this was not true. Edwin Booth 
probably engaged the last company of old- 
fashioned actors who were bred in the tra- 
ditions of Shakespeare. These lived on 
Shakespeare’s imagery. They ordered their 
breakfasts in blank verse, and betrayed the 
touchy dignity of the kings and knights and 
villains of the Elizabethan drama, but, also, 
their minds were dignified, and the fibre of 
their intellect was toughened by the great 
thoughts and the great passions with which 
they dwelt. There are none such now, or 
not so many that a real Shakespearian star 
could find a sufficient number to fill the 
minor parts in “Hamlet” or “Lear” or 
“Macbeth ” or “ Julius Cesar” or “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” to say nothing of the comedies 
which require, on the part of the actor, a 
nice interpretation—that is, a nice discrimi- 
nation, a consummate art, a keen apprecia- 
tion of the literary values of the lines, and 
a quick responsiveness to the spirit of the 
poet. 

The reason for this lack of actors capable 
of Shakespeare is clear to all who know 
the modern stage. Actors are no longer 
trained to the expression of the grand pas- 
sions, to the understanding of the cosmic 
philosophy of Shakespeare. The old race 
of actors who could fill the stage with the 
heroes, the villains, and the clowns of Eng- 
land, whom Shakespeare portrayed, is dead. 
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A new race has succeeded, and the men and 
women of this race have not been bred on 
celestial food. It is impossible to train an 
actor for high thoughts or for the appro- 
priate repetition of noble sentiments by 
way of modern farce-comedy. The actor of 
to-day spends his life either in displaying 
to society its own follies, or in amusing it 
by preaching to it, or in bringing a laugh 
to modest cheeks that ought to be blushing, 
or in beguiling the weary with extrava- 
ganzas. A mind devoted to mere pastime is 
not likely to be hospitable to Shakespeare. A 
hard course in Bowery slang does not open 
the intelligence to the mellow humor of the 
“Merry Wives,” or to the owlish wisdom of 
the grave-diggers in “ Hamlet,” nor does it 
lead to an appreciation of the satire of Dog- 
berry, or of the keen wit of the two who stung 
themselves into mutual love. The quips and 
jest of the modern curbstone not only lack 
the distinction of ancient English tavern 
raillery, but they demoralize the mind that 
devotes itself to them. 

The mind of the modern actor—we speak, 
of course, of the many, not of all—lies in 
his dancing legs, his side-splitting grimaces, 
his “ business,” his exaggerations of peculiar 
lives of to-day. The mind thus devoted to 
the lighter tasks of jocularity, skipping also 
from one author’s jokes to those of another, 
on a moment’s notice, as its possessor skips 
from town to town and from stage to stage, 
is not a mind that can suddenly turn to the 
contemplation and the study of Shakespeare 
with any hope that the lines of the poet 
will get the better of the encounter. The 
actor who is to play Shakespeare acceptably 
must not frivol away his intellectual dig- 
nity. One cannot sing “ Mary had a Little 
Lamb,” with all the enthusiam of his soul, 
for three hundred nights, and hope to be 
equal to the Magnificat or a Te Deum, or 
Siegfried’s Rhine journey, on the three-hun- 
dred-and-first night. The tasks to which the 
modern English and American manager puts 
the English and American actor have de- 
stroyed the old school of Shakespeare actors. 
Now we are not saying that this is not for 
the best; that in the processes of the evolu- 
tion of the arts the theatre has not natural- 
ly become what it is. Still, in writing this 
phrase, which must be accepted as nothing 
in the world but politeness, we inevitably 
think of the stage of Paris, of Berlin, of Vi- 
enna, and of Rome, and wonder how it is that 
the dramatic art continues to flourish in 
these Continental cities, while farce-comedy 
is about as near as we can get to it. At 
any rate, this we know, that the English 
or American actor is incapable of giving us 
Shakespeare; that he reads the immortal 
lines with the uncouthness of one who comes 
to a strange task, the only quality of which, 
to his mind, is its inscrutable bigness; that 
he is out of tune with the master poet of 
his race—and the only reason that we can 
assign is that he has passed his life in un- 
bending his mind to the expression of triv- 
ialities and commonplaces, and therefore it 
has lost its dignity. We know, too, that 
the almost total disappearance of Shake- 
speare from the English-speaking stage is 
not due to lack of intellectual interest in 
Shakespeare himself. He continues to charm 
German audiences, and when he is announced 
in New York the cultivated and their small 
charges throng the theatre, only to be dis- 
appointed, While our theatre has no place 
for Shakespeare, our libraries have, and the 
Englishman or the American who is sensi- 
ble reads his poet’s plays instead of going 
to the theatre to see them slaughtered. But 
it will not be always so, for Shakespeare 
wrote, as we have said, for the stage, and 
on the stage he will some day again be play- 
ed by actors yet unborn, in England and in 
America, as he is played to-day in Berlin 
and Vienna. 































































































Books and Bookmen 


Tue Sentimentalist, the Romancer, the 
Humorist—these we know in American fic- 
tion, but where are the Philosopher and the 
Comic Muse? “Comedy,” says George Mere- 
dith, “ was never one of the most honored of 
the Muses. ... It has subsided altogether as 
a power in the profession of morality; but 
it is an error to suppose it extinct.” Again, 
he desiderates: “ A society of cultivated men 
and women is required, wherein ideas are 
current and the perceptions quick, that he 
may be supplied with matter and an audi- 
ence. . . . Moreover, to touch and kindle 
the mind through laughter demands more 
than sprightliness, a most subtle delicacy. 
He must be subtle to penetrate.” Yet again: 
“The Philosopher and the Comic Poet are 
of a cousinship in the eye they cast on 
life.” Wherefore we may deduce that the 
Philosopher and the Comic Muse come last 
in the progress of any civilization, and that 
the presence of both or either connotes the 
existence of a marked degree of intellectual 
activity and ripeness. The mind of the na- 
tion has been passing through a period of 
semi-barbarism and giddy pride in the lusti- 
ness of adolescent being, of a feverish com- 
motion and emotional excitability. To all 
this the novel of sentiment, the romance 
of history, the rattle of wit, the mélange of 
humor and pathos, of which we have had 
a surfeit, have been the natural mental pabu- 
lum as they have been naturally its product. 
But the river runs to the sea, and a hazy 
atmosphere gives place in clearing to an 
ideal one. That we are at present in a 
state of intellectual transition is clear to 
the observing student; that it will lead to 
a higher and saner intellectual plane is de- 
voutly to be hoped. Meanwhile, we are grate- 
ful for any sign that we may descry, in the 
exodus from intellectual apathy, of that di- 
vinity which shapes the ends of national 
movements in literature and art. 


Such a sign we think we see in Mr. Wil- 
liam Farquhar Payson’s new novel, The Tri- 
umph of Life. It ents a distinct line of 
cleavage, and separates itself bravely from 
the fiction we have been accustomed to for 
some years. It addresses itself to the culti- 
vated, to the alert of mind and the quick 
of sight; it is that hazardous thing for 
the author—a perilous venture on the pop- 
ular intelligence, a bold attempt to face the 
study of the actual world from the coign 
of vantage of the Philosopher and the Comic 
Muse. George Meredith did it in The 
Egoist. Will the American public be as slow 
to recognize Mr. Payson’s effort at shaking 
and rousing our intellectual apathy as the 
English public was with Meredith’s master- 
piece? We are inclined to think not, for 
the American mind is more capable of quick 
response, of agile perceptiveness, and of a 
readiness to welcome new ideas and new 
forms. Moreover, there is an amused tol- 
erance, a sense of comedy, that lays it open 
to endure the calm, curious eye of the Comic 
spirit and be probed for what you are. The 
figures that live and writhe under the 
sportive leading- strings of Mr. Payson’s 
Comic spirit are essentially modern, peculiar 
to our tense and thorough-going civilization, 
types of an exalted variety thrust into public 
gaze by the complex currents that huddle 
together the noble and ignoble elements in 
human nature. The girl Céleste, for in- 
stance, a daringly original character, thrill- 
ingly alive, realized with a wonderful sense 
of vitality and diablerie, how typical of her 
kind, how real, how present, she is with us! 
There has been nothing in fiction for a long 
time like the visualizing process in the 
opening chapters by which she is revealed to 
us. Take this passage: 
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Who else could so coquet with the pro- 
prieties, yet never actually offend? Thus 
are the farces of the Variétés veiled for the 
Madison Square. Subtly she appreciated 
virtue. Was it not an expedient always to 
be guarded as the most valuable asset of 
ambition? In the old dark days of the 
quais and alleys, come who might to the 
Quarter, this one possession she had hoard- 
ed, so to speak, by an unusual freak of 
shrewdness. Though in language and 
thought and knowledge of things no better 
than the rest, she had never forfeited, as 
they had, the first advantage. They had 
called her “La P’tite qui Refuse.” Yet it 
had all been a question of expediency. None 
had considered her harmless. ‘ Beware!” 
once had counselled a priest of Notre Dame; 
- oe is dangerous. Even her virtue is 
evil.” 


When we are introduced to her she is 
located on lower Lexington Avenue. “ What 
irony in her present position! Yes, but what 
congruity as well! Behind her, the great 
East Side, the under-world; before her, the 
highways of fashion. She was poised, one 
might say, between hell and heaven. Only 
a couple of blocks away, and there lay Madi- 
son Avenue—her dream!” And the reader 
guesses well that, whoever has to go down 
before her to bridge the chasm, she will ar- 
rive at the goal of her ambition. Two men 
are used by her to hoist her to the height, 
though in the end she is hoist by her own 
petard to a cruel fate, relentless as Tragedy 
on the heels of Comedy. Matthew Steele 
is one of these men, “ versed only in the out- 
right, the direct, the big plain, forceful 
methods of his beginnings in the West,” 
where he peddled cheap novels, whereas now 
he publishes them and conducts a popular 
magazine for the million. Steele is as ag- 
gressively real and alive as his opposite, 
Stephen Lee, the publisher, of quaint eccen- 
tric habits and high ideals, seems shadowy 
and pathetically unreal in a day of bustle 
and laissez-faire. The other man used by 
Céleste as an instrument of her ambition 
is Enoch Lloyd, the central character of the 
book. His is a most interesting personality. 
In him Mr. Payson has conceived a character 
with which to play the double part of a 
literary Jekyll and Hyde. And here again 
he is modern of the moderns, while striking 
at the roots of moral integrity and expe- 
diency that erect or ruin a man’s mind and 
character, and handling in an original way 
a problem of common conduct focused upon 
an individual type. To illustrate: only the 
other day we read in the London Daily 
Chronicle that certain novelists who used 
to appeal to the suffrages of the best class 
of readers were courting more and more the 
notice of editors of popular periodicals and 
the syndicates which supply fiction whole- 
sale, and to regard these as their main pro- 
viders of income. “Many writers of this 
class nowadays.” to quote a significant sen- 
tence, “either because they mistrust them- 
selves or because they still imagine that it 
is a derogation of dignity to cater for the 
readers of penny weekly journals, try to 
achieve tivo senarate reputations. They go 
to the fiction editor of a great serial-pub- 
lishing firm, or to the manager of some 
syndicate, and offer him work under a 
pseudonym.” The italics are ours, and point 
the illustration in mind. Enoch Lloyd has 
published one book true to his ideals. It 
fails. Temptation comes his way through 
Matthew Steele, and he yields, using as a 
pseudonym the anagram on his name, of 
“Dolly Cohen.” The time comes when 
Céleste, partly from motives of revenge, part- 
ly from ambition, claims the title to the au- 
thorship, and threatens Enoch with exposure 
if he ceases writing or attempts to rob her 
of the usurped title. The Comie spirit has 
its wildest fling here. It is Céleste’s su- 
preme hour. She is Queen of Bohemia, and 
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her fascination plays like lightning about 
the young author. But— 

A good man in the direful grasp of ill, 
His consciousness of right retaineth still, 
and Enoch is also drawn by the sweeter in- 
fluences of the woman he really loves. The 
damning evidence of his literary charlatanry 
begins to show without and within. There 
lies the real tragedy—the moral disintegra- 
tion, the intellectual decadence, the spirit- 
ual death. He tries to write a successor 
to his first novel, to rise to his pristine 
ideals. The truth is forced upon him. “I 
don’t know the difference between good and 
evil!...I have gone so far that I can’t dis- 
tinguish between them. I’m no longer Jekyll 
and Hyde,” he laughed, hoarsely. “I am 

only Hyde.” 


We cannot begin to give even the merest 
hint of the story itself here, in its intrica- 
cies of plot, its various characters, its dra- 
matic unfolding and climaxes. The scenes 
are laid partly in Bristol, Rhode Island, and 
mainly in New York, in the vicinity of Madi- 
son and Washington squares. There are 
pictures and scenes that flash and glow with 
vivid light and color, passages that burn 
into the memory, characterization that pen- 
etrates and strikes home with probing in- 
tensity. And Nemesis waits for all, dogging 
their footsteps to the murky end, or the ul- 
timate victory which is the Triumph of Life. 
There is deep feeling in the book, passion- 
ate earnestness, warm sympathy, profound 
knowledge of life, an unerring insight into 
the souls of men and women which in an 
author so young makes his work a remark- 
able and startling performance, and raises 
our hopes for the future of fiction in this 
country. And, as we said in the beginning, 
over and through it all there are the aloof- 
ness and sportiveness of the Comic spirit 
which finds its vindication in the triumph 
of a candid realism, the inevitableness of 
life which pursues and overtakes those who 
deviate from the moral compass that points 
the way of sound sense, rightness, and jus- 
tice. The Triumph of Life, be it said, is not 
a book for an idle hour; but féw books have 
appeared in recent American fiction that 
possess such powers of intellectual stimula- 
tion and exaltation, and which contribute 
to the highest and most satisfying pleasures 
of the imagination. 


The recent death of Edna Lyall recalled 
for a moment the widespread interest which 
at one time was taken in her fiction. For 
years before her death she had become little 
more than a memory to many readers who 
used to swear in their youth by the author 
of Donovan and Knight-Errant. To such, 
the following letter from a correspondent, 
who shared this early enthusiasm, may be 
of passing interest: “In my school-days at 
Eastbourne,” this lady writes, “we used to 
see a good deal of Edna Lyall. She was one 
of our heroines, and we were always delight- 
ed to catch a glimpse of her either in the 
street or at church. One of her favorite 
walks was on the sea-front—not on the cen- 
tral parade, before the big hotels, but on 
the quieter, less frequented promenade from 
the Wish Tower to the foot of Beauty Head. 
Here on windy days, when the white, spongy 
foam was blowing in large flakes over the 
shore, she used to wander up and down, 
wrapped cozily in a long red cloak. She was 
generally alone, but was always interested 
in all that went on around her. A bright 
smile would pass over her face if she became 
conscious of recognition by any of the nu- 
merous schoolgirls of the town. We passed 
very frequently the house in College Road 
where she lived with her sister and brother- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Jameson. It was there, 
in the red-roofed home, looking over the 
downs, that much of her writing was done.” 

































Correspondence 


THE COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN THE ARGENTINE. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In a recent issue of your paper you 
quote what purports to be extracts from a 
letter addressed to President Roosevelt by 
Mr. Emory C. White. Whilst entertaining 
the highest respect for the conclusions this 
gentleman has come to, I consider it my duty 
as an Argentine citizen to contradict his 
statements, and dispel the ideas imbued into 
your readers as to the supremacy of the 
German in the Argentine Republic. 

Whilst Germany is undoubtedly having a 
good time in that country, Americans have 
nothing to fear as, so far without effort, 
they have exceeded their trade, until the 
beginning of 1900, when the wave of pros- 
perity in this country started, and made 
Americans rather independent in view of 
there being more inter-State trade than they 
could conveniently handle. At this date I 
have visited manufacturers, who have in- 
formed me that while running at their full- 
est capacity, they are eighteen months be- 
hind with their orders (these conditions are 
notably prevalent in the machinery line). 

I admit that the German figures show 
higher than those of the United States at 
present, but will proceed to explain the cause 
of this. 

In the first place, the time required by the 
Americans, under prevailing conditions, is 
so long that a prospective client would 
have to wait so long for his goods that they 
would possibly be useless to him on arrival; 
he therefore turns to the German, who is 
hungry for trade, and gives him the order 
to be executed in a minimum of time. 

Secondly, the American manufacturer does 
not care to make the slight modifications 
demanded of him to make merchandise suit- 
able to market conditions in those countries, 
whereas the German will go to any expense 
to secure an insignificant order, and does not 
give a brass button for profit on the first 
few transactions. He has learned the old 
proverb, “ All comes to him that waits.” 

Thirdly, the German manufacturer gets 
out a fine Spanish catalogue, with weights 
and measures according to the metric sys- 
tem, which at once appeals to the Argen- 
tine, as he is all but ignorant on the sub- 
ject of pints, pounds, and ounces. The 
American sends him his English catalogue, 
or, if he sends them a Spanish one, it is 
in one of the vile idioms of that beautiful 
language, or an essay by a correspondenice- 
school graduate that has never come nearer 
a live Spaniard than through a phonograph. 

It is really painful to note the indiffer- 
ence of the American manufacturer to export 
trade, whilst he allows the fair-haired Teu- 
ton to have the floor to himself. The follow- 
ing are a few of the excuses, given me per- 
sonally, by American manufacturers: 

“To much bother to pack things special.” 

“We can’t give our time to work out 
things’ weights in ‘ kilogrammes.’ ” 

“T want my money before the goods leave 
the premises.” 

“Oh! Don’t worry me about it—the ex- 
port agents look after it for me.” 

Another mistake made by American manu- 
facturers is that generally, instead of send- 
ing a live representative to South America, 
they, as a rule, “tie up” with an English 
house that is in all probability handling 
the same category of goods for an English 
manufacturer, and the fact must not be 
overlooked that an Englishman would sooner 
sell English goods on a twenty - per - cent. 
profit than American at forty per cent. 

A few statistical figures as to exports 
from England, United States, and Germany 
may not come amiss to your readefs, and 
it will show that German trade is not gain- 
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ing in any abncrmal way When we consider 
the reasons I have set forth. 
1894 1897 1900 


United Kingdom.... 39,624,270 36,392,057 38,682,753 
United States,....... 6,686,999 10,101,714 13,438,529 
Germany.......-..0+ 11,162,549 11,114,102 16,635,613 


It must also be taken into consideration 
that owing to the difficulties of transporta- 
tion between this country and the Argen- 
tine, many shipments are made from branch- 
es in England of American houses (such 
as the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company), atid would therefore ap- 
pear as exports from the United Kingdom. 

As to the competition from the English, 
nothing is to be feared unless they “ Amer- 
icanize,” which is highly improbable on ac- 
count of their very conservative ideas. 
American goods are in favor, and when 
Uncle Sam wants the trade and really goes 
for it, he will find that there is not so much 
competition actually existing, other than the 
demand of foreign goods due to his neglect 
of the market. 

Patent medicines are, of course, barred, 
as the Argentines are a tolerably healthy 
race. I am, sir, 

ALEXANDER E. Hocu. 


































“LADY ROSE’S DAUGHTER.” 
Boston, Mass., March 25, 1903. 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I have read with much interest your 
correspondent A. R.’s letter concerning Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and her latest heroine. I 
think he (or she) has succeeded admirably 
in summing up Mrs. Ward’s splendid quali- 
ties as a novelist. A practised professional 
critic could hardly have done better. But I 
wonder how your correspondent would reply 
to a piece of severe criticism of Lady Rose’s 
Daughter which, in a single sentence, a 
young woman threw at me across a dinner 
table the other evening when I ventured to 
express the delight the book had given me. 
“ Julie Le Breton,” said the fair critic, “is 
an utterly selfish young woman.” My first 
impulse was to deny the fact and quote 
chapter and verse in support of my view. 
But as I mentally ran over the scenes of the 
book I grew perplexed, and I am still at a 
loss for an answer. Is Julie really mean 
and selfish? 

I am, sir, 
PERPLEXED. 




























April 22) will have, 
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among other features, 
The President's Western Trip, with photo- 
graphs from our otn representative on the 
President’s train; Putting Traffic Underground 
in Chicago—a far-reaching plan now under way 
to solve Chicago’s transportation problem; 
Radium, the wizard metal—a scientific paper, 
showing results of experiments and new 
discoveries; The net Cup Defender, with 


pictures of the launching of the “Reliance,” 
and a critical estimate by an expert yachtsman 
on our chances for winning the Cup; New 
Automobile Head-dresses and Costumes Yorn 
by the American Auto Girl; The beginning of 
the Fishing Season—a double-page drawing 
by Clarence F. Underwood—etc., etc. 


Pages of interesting sub- 








jects by interesting people 
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Finance 


WuiLe “sentiment” is perhaps not so 
pessimistic in the speculative community at 
this writing as it was a fortnight ago, the 
security markets are still under the influ- 
ence of professional operators. It is not 
very long ago that every one professed to be 
appalled by the potential dangers of the 
situation, created chiefly by the huge mass of 
“ undigested ” securities and by the insuffi- 
ciency of money with which to carry on the 
enormous business of the country at large, 
and at the same time permit the financial 
and underwriting syndicates to “carry” 
their heavy loads of unsold goods. But 
whereas at the beginning of the downward 
movement the bears found ample ammuni- 
tion and encouragement in the liquidation by 
timid or weak holders, the later operations 
for the fall disclosed the cessation of other 
selling than that of the bears themselves. 
The market, to all appearances, was sold to 
a standstill, as the Wall Street phrase 
goes. The talk of the syndicates staggering 
perilously under their huge unmarketed 
loads, and of permanently higher rates of 
money, lost its potency temporarily, and 
professional Wall Street remembered the 
old admonition to “never sell stocks while 
the sap is running up.” This is not a pro- 
pitious season for a bear market, according 
to long and honored precedents. The last 
bank statement was bad; it was, indeed, 
mueh worse than the Street had looked for. 
But so many people endeavored to take ad- 
vantage of the fancied opportunity to re- 
duce commitments on the short side of the 
account, that prices, instead of falling, actu- 
ally rose. It showed clearly what technical 
conditions were. On the following Monday, 
however, the overhanging menace of the 
Southern Pacific- Union Pacific contest dis- 
appeared by the refusal of Judge Lurton to 
make permanent the injunction, asked for 
by the representatives of the Keene pool, 
restraining the Union Pacific from voting its 
holdings of Southern Pacific at the annual 
meeting of the latter company. On general 
principles, Wall Street is always frightened 
by what it calls fights among “big inter- 
ests,” and the prospect of a campaign of 
annihilation by James R. Keene on the one 
side, and Mr. Harriman and his associates 
on the other side, was altogether too much 
for its nerves. 

It is but fair to add, however, that Mr. 
Keene—or his representatives—raised ques- 
tions of far greater importance than the 
declaration of dividends on a stock, which 
might or might not have helped the market- 
ing of the Keene pool’s holdings. If the 
court had decided that the Union Pacific 
could not vote its Southern Pacific hold- 
ings because it had no legal right to hold 
such stock at all, it requires no financial ex- 
pert to realize the disastrous consequences 
of such a decision to the principal railroad 
systems of the United States, notably the 
Pennsylvsnia and the New York Central. 
However, the Union Pacific won the first 
round, for the language of the early bul- 
letins sent to Wall Street was terse and 
“sporty,” to wit, “Harriman wins!” The 
market rose a trifle, but lost ground when 
the news came that the annual election of 
the Southern Pacific Company had been in- 
definitely postponed, to allow the plaintiff’s 
lawyers to appeal to the Federal Court of 
Appeals. 

The money outlook is growing less 
gloomy. It looks as if the return movement 
of currency to this centre had begun, and 
there should be easier rates until the usual 
autumnal stringency. But even when the 
time comes for the crops to be moved it 
will be found that Secretary Shaw has 
profited by last fall’s mistakes. Notwith- 
standing this, at this writing the stock- 
market continues depressed. 
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The 


Corn Exchange Bank 
New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 


THOMAS T. BARR, ‘ : 
WALTER E. FREW. t Vice-Presidents 


F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 
WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 1, 1902 


ASSETS 

Loans and Discounts $22,821,102.49 
1,809,133.52 
1,524,792.96 
1,024,125.34 
9,386,664.23 


$36,565,818.54 


Due from Banks . 

Banking Houses and Lots . 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. . . . 
Cash and c’ks on other Banks 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, ani Undivid- 
eons 22. . s 


Deposits subject to Check 


$5,216,107.78 
-  31,349,710.76 
$36,565,818.54 





Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cc red it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, “ HASKSELLS” 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 30 COLEMAN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. LONDON, E. C, 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We can give remuner- 
ative employment to 
one man or woman in 
every city and town in 
this country. We will 


Letters 

















send full particulars 
upon application. 











Address Circulation Department 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


Franklin Square, New York City 





MORTON TRUST COMPANY 


38 NASSAU STREET 


Capital = = 


Surplus and Undivided Profits = 


$2,000,000 
$5,815,982 


OFFICERS 


LEVI P. MORTON, President 
THOMAS F. RYAN, Vice-President 
JAMES K. CORBIERE, 2d Vice-Pres. 


H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary 
CHARLES A. CONANT, Treasurer 
H. B. BERRY, Trust Officer 


G. L. WILMERDING, Asst. Secretary 
DIRECTORS 


G. G. HAVEN, 

JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, 
JAMES N. JARVIE, 
WALTER S. JOHNSTON, 
A. D. JUILLIARD, 


JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
GEORGE F. BAKER, 
EDWARD J. BERWIND, 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, 
JAMES B. DUKE, 
HENRY M. FLAGLER, 


EXECUTIVE 


LEvI P. MORTON, G. G. HAVEN, 
THOMAS F. RYAN, 


EDWARD J. BERWIND, 


D. O. MILLS, 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
RICHARD A. McCuRDy, 
W. G. OAKMAN, 
SAMUEL REA, 
JOSEPH LA ROCQUE, 


COMMITTEE 


JOSEPH C. HENDRIX, 
JAMES N. JARVIE, 


ELIHU ROOT, 

THOMAS F. RYAN, 
JACOB H. SCHIFF, 
JOHN SLOANE, 
WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, 
GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY. 


GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY, 
Jacos H. ScHIFF, 
WILLIAM C. WHITNEY. 








Putnam 


Place 


BY 


GRACE LATHROP COLLIN 
Post vo, Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 


“Altogether a story to be grateful 
for.” N: Y. Sun. 
‘“‘Pretty miniature comedies, full of 
pleasant humor, and written with skill 
and grace.” —Boston Journal. 
‘‘There seems to be a certain magic 
in this author’s pen—only a word, and 
lo! a figure arises before one.” 
—N.Y. Times Saturday Review of Books. 
“The spirit and charm of New Eng- 
land life that seem beyond the reach of 
most authors is certainly revealed in 
this book.” —Worcester Spy. 
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-HARPERS 
BOOK NEWS 


IN THE GARDEN OF CHARITY 
Since the publication of his new 
novel, “In the Garden of Charity,” 
Basil King has been likened to 
George Eliot by more than one 
critic, and a well-known writer 
has started his review by calling 
Mr. King “a little brother to 
Thomas Hardy.” The story deals 
almost wholly with two women of 
contrasting types, and one man, a 
handsome, care-free soldier, who 
brings a tragedy into their lives. 
The quality of humor in the story, 
says one reviewer, “is of the kind 
that is almost suggestive of the 
Shakespearean type.” 


SIX TREES 

It is a curious fact about “Six 
Trees,” Mary E. Wilkins’ latest 
book, that although its scenes are 
laid in New England, the charac- 
ters are brought from all over the 
country. 
ers, a Westerner, some people from 
the Middle West, a sailor, as well 
as people from the North and East. 
But they all fit equally well in the 
environment in which Miss Wilkins 


has placed them. 


THE PRIDE OF TELLFAIR 


The popularity of Elmore Effiott | 


Peake’s new novel, “The Pride of 
Tellfair,” is evinced by the great 
number of requests his publishers 
have received for his portrait. The 
author of “The Darlingtons ” seems 
to be known and liked the country 
over. His recent novel tells a 
thoroughly human story of life in 
Tellfair, a small town in the Middle 
West. Mr. Peake lives in a small 
Western town himself, and he 
knows the people of whom he 
writes. Perhaps that is the reason 
why he has been able to make his 
story so vivid and real. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


How to Paint 
a House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look Better, Wear 
Longer and Cost Less Than the Best 
White Lead Paints. 


Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blisters and is Not Affected by 


Fifty Sample Colors and Illustrated Booklet Prepaid to 


Any Address Absolutely Free. 


The cost of painting the house 
and barn, outbuildings and fences. 
ls a heavy burden. Cheap paints 
soon fade, peel or scrape off and 
white lead and oil costs so much 
and has to be replaced so often 
that it is a constant expense to 
keep the bright, clean appearance 
so desirable in the cozy cottage 
fome or the elegant mansion. 
The following are a few of the 
large users of Carrara Paint: 

Pennsylvania R. R. Co.; Pull- 
man Palace Car Co.; Chicago 
Telephone Co.; Central Union 
Telephone Co.; Field Museum, 


never blisters, never peels, covers 
more surface than the highest 
— paints and costs less than 
he cheap mixed paints that in- 
ure instead of protect. There {s 
ut one Carrara. It is made by 
the Carrara Paint Agency, Gen- 
eral Offices, 896 Carrara Blég., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone 
having a house to paint should 
send for 50 free sample colors 
and our handsome booklet, show- 
ing many buildings reproduced tn 
all the colors just as they are 
ainted from this great paint 
hat has stood the most rigid 
tests for 25 years and, bear in 
mind, that it isthe only paint ever 
manufactured that is backed by 





Chicago; Kenwood Club, Chicago; 
Cincinnati Southern; C. & E. I. R. 


R. Co.; Denver & Rio Grande R. York, One of the Most Magnifi- case. 
cent Hotels in the World, Has principal cities. Write to-day and 


R.; Wellington Hotel, Chicago. 


Carrara is used because it lasts Used Tons and Tons of the save 


The Waldorf-Astoria, New 2 positive guarantee in every 
1 


Distributing depots in a 
al€ your paint bills in the 


longer, never fades, never cracks, World-Famous Carrara Paint. future. 





There are two Southern- | 


“On Every 


Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; best and safest for all uses. 
Famous all over the world, and sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, 


Louisville, Ky. 








IMPRINT OF R. H. RUSSELL 





_ that places his novels in a class by 


Marjorie 


by 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY 
Author of “ If I Were King.” 


Love and adventure fill the pages 
of this beautiful book, which is sure 
of an enthusiastic reception from 
a public already familiar with ‘“‘If 
I Were King.’’ Mr. McCarthy is 
master of an exquisite literary style 





themselves. 

A frontispiece in colors, by C. 
Allan Gilbert, a number of full- 
page illustrations, decorated end- 
papers, etc., make the book as de- 
lightful to look at as to read. 
Size 5% x 8 inches. 


Price $3.50. 














Address HARPER & BROTHERS 








The Bisho 


by , 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


Stories of a militant, lovable 
bishop, whose work among the 
rough-and-ready men of Western 
camps, forts, and villages results 
in his sharing in many incidents 
of frontier life—comedy, tragedy, 
always drama. He is a distinct 
American product, planted by the 
Church and grown in Western soil. 
His life is full of activity of the best 
kind, and he is a man you have to 
respect. He has many experiences, 
some amusing, some thrilling, and 
these stories afford excellent pict- 
ures of life in the roughest parts of 
the West. 


Illustrated by W. T. Smedley, E. M. Aske, and 
Others 


Ornamented Cloth, $5.50. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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O need for the investor of to-day, who is seek- 
ing a Gold Mine Investment, to go astray. 
There are plenty of good stocks offered. 

I hear stories of misplaced confidence in this form of 
investment daily. So do you. 

But the man who goes in blindly and invests in stocks 
without thoroughly investigating them has himself to 
thank if the promises made for them by the promoters 
fail to be made good. 

The road to good stocks is a blazed trail and none need 
miss it. 

I have been one of those who persistently cautioned my 
public to look before they leaped. 

And the result has been that to-day I have the confi- 
dence of thousands who have invested with me, because of 
the preliminary work of investigation which they did at 
my instigation. 

The stock that I am at present offering is that of the 
Cracker Jack Consolidated Gold Mines Co., whose claims 
adjoin those of the far-famed Cracker-Oregon (in the 
Cracker Creek District, Eastern Oregon—‘‘LAND OF 
GOLD ”’), being, in fact, a continuation of this mine. 

About a year ago I offered the Cracker-Oregon stock 
to the public. I told in my advertisements and letters 
to those who asked for information that in the opinion of 
those competent to express an expert opinion we had a 
great property. 

I knew we were in close proximity to some great pro- 
ducers (North Pole, Eureka and Excelsior, Golconda, 
Columbia, and others), and we expected to equal some of 
them. 

I was not prepared, however, for the strike, six months 
from that time, of $50,000;00 ore! 





Cracker-Oregon stock at once jumped to par, and some 
of it sold at $1.50 a share. 

IT IS A GOOD STOCK TO HANG ON TO. 

Now, then, in the face of the returns, in spite of the 
remarkable showing by the Cracker-Oregon, I am pre- 
dicting that its blood relation, “‘Cracker Jack,” will prove 
a richer gold producer. 

I could go into details here and tefl you the why and 
wherefore, but my space is limited. The prospectus does it 
better, and to that matter-of-fact book I shall leave the 
telling of the story of the Cracker Jack. 

This much I know. If I have as good a proposition as I 
contend, YOU WANT SOME STOCK. I have never sold 
ANY stock that sold so easily, but that is only natural, 
perhaps, as the Cracker-Oregon has acted as a blazed trail 
that pointed the way. Those who failed to buy that good 
stock when it was cheap are not letting a second oppor- 
tunity go by. 

Are you interested? 

It will cost you the price of a stamp to find out about 
this property. 

Will you write in for the prospectus? 

You will find in dealing with me that I sell Mining Stock 
on different lines from most brokers. 

I have a record of successes behind me of which I am 
proud and jealous, and I shall not urge you to buy ashare of 
my stock unless first of all you have satisfied yourself that 
what I offer has every appearance of being not merely a 
fairly good thing, BUT A REMARKABLY GOOD ONE— 
I DEAL IN SUCH. 

Investigation is the blazed trail to success when in- 
dustrial stocks are under consideration. 

Let your bank help you. 
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FISCAL AGENT 


“26 AO vel 


Main Office: A31-64 Merrill Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Branch Offices: 


{NEW YORK, A355 Stewart Bldg. BOSTON, A 832-846 Board of Trade Bldg. 
| PITTSBURG, A717 Penn Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, B 441 Odd Fellows Bldg. 


Write me at any of these addresses, or call 17 more conventent. 








sere 
a ORR P MANES HORSE 














